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, this Office. 


LEVENTH STREET, N., NO. 1947.—TO RENT, 
pleasant, unfurnished rooms; use of bath; 
reference exchanged. 
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\ years experience in agriculture, horticul- 
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Joun FABER “MIL LER, 
ATTORN EY-AT-LAW, 
509 SWEDE STREET, NORRISTOWN, Pa. 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties, 


The History of the Parliament of Religions, | 
Edited by Dr. JoHN HENRY BaRRows, 
is now ready for delivery. Subscriptions received 
for Philadelphia and New York by 
BENJAMIN SMITH. 


A'so General Agent for Bucks County, Pa. Address 
Doylestown, Pa. care of Thos. U. Smith. 


‘The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now closed. Will open ahout Second month 1, 
1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
lightfully situated sun pariors. Send for illustrated 


booklet. E. Roberts & Sons. 


The Revere, 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


} Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


"The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 
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‘iile Twelfth mo. 15th, 1893. 


ss Quaker Poems 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society 
of Friends, gathered from all sources, 
and edited with Introduction and Notes, 
by Charles Francis Jenkins. 


About Sixty Poems of great variety of subject, 
from over forty authors, iliustrative of the prin- 
ciples of the Society—its history, pers sonelle, asso- 
ciations, customs; etc. Permission has been ob- 
tained from the publishers to use selections from 
Whitter, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Longfellow ; 
while English poets are represented by Chas, 
Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, 
Wm. Howitt, Bernard Barton and others. 


FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made expressly for 
this book, some of which are original draw- 
ings, others are from pairtings, photographs 
and prints, selected trom the largest and best 
coliections. Portrait ot George Fox from the 
painting by Sir P-ter Lely, also portraits of 
Wm. Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Lucretia 
Mott. and of other well-known Friends to 
whom poems refer. 

Nearly 300 pages, large 12 mo., well printed on 
good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold side let- 


tering and design, $2.00. Will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


SAMPLE PAGES WILL BE SENT FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
S. W. COR. SIXTH AND ARCH STS., PHILADA. 


World’s Parliament of Religions, 


The wonderful story of its Proceedings at the 
Worla’s Columbian Exposition pictur- 
esquely presented. Edited by J. H. Bar- 
rows, D. D. 


Published in two volumes, containtug 812 pages 
each ; 230 illustrations. 


The Greatest Book of the Day. 


The book is now ready and orders filled without 
delay. Donot be deceived by inferior publications, 

Price reduced to $5.00 cloth, and $7.50 leather, 
prepaid. 

Quotations of this work will be made from time to 
time in this paper. Sold only by subse: iption 

Subscriptions taken and correspondence solicited 
by the undersigned. 

CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
2423 Prairie Ave, Chicago, Il. 

With Caxton Publishing Company. Sole Agents 

for Pennsylvania. - 


Young Friends’ Association 


The next monthly meeting of the Association 
will be held on Second-day evening, First month 
8, 1894, at 8 o’clock, in the Library Room, 15th 
and Race streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be: 

1. Review of Chapter 3, Volume 3, Janney’s 
History of the Society of Friends. 


2. “ The Influence of the Press,’ by Dill- 
worth P. Hibberd. 
All persons interested are invited to be 


' present. 
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Suertpere ulnes: 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Fuli College Courses for young men and voung 
women, leading to ( lassical, Engineering, Scientific, 
and Literary degrees. Machine shop-, laboratories, 
and libraries. 

For catalogue and particulars, address 


CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 
A. Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philade! phia. 
Thorough work; good care; mode ate charges ; 
mnasxium; laboratory; vocal culture; music. 
upils are admitted whenever a vacancy occurs. 
For circulars apply to 
LOU is B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Ort Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the (lassical, 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
be given to the moral and religious training of the 

ils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 

A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
ough courses preparing for admission to any college, 
or furnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust Valley, | ong Island. 

Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Island. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instruc:ors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, acidress 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


HENRY | HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 
. Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 


ELLIS. \otSSikS3 q. "2 N. 10th St. 
RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buiwoers, ano Contractors. | 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


8. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue 


1125 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Niath Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Oa aa a, 


Gloves, 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s. | 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


STREETS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


House - Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
as slow as elsewhere w vn similar qualities of goods. 


“AMOS HILLBORN & CO. 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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F. Savings Loan 


bese 
M MINNEAPOLIS 


Paid-in Capital, $1,000,000 


I offer a variety of safe investments guaranteed by this 
| Association. City Mortgazes, Coupon Certificates, and 
Collateral Trust Gold Ponds. The latter secured by a 

special deposit with a trust company of First Mort- 
| gages on City property ia Minneapolis and St. 
| Paul exclusively, at the rate of 160 per cent. of 
Mortgages for every bond issued. 

Interest from six to eight per cent. 

Mana: 


Potdress  H.F.NEWHALL exten 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


("Persons who have made unsatisfactory investments 
in Minneapolis or St. Paul are invited to correspond with 
me. Perhaps I can be of service..469 


MERCUHAN'LS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 


Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paidin),. . . .. 250,000.00 


hn Oe etal sal aS Ae 50,000.00 
Undivided Profits,. . - 6,231.14 

Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Admivistrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 


etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
wards, per annum. 


| 


| JosepH _R. RHOADS, President. 

| JouN F. Lewis, Vice-President. 

ROBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Wa. B. LANE, 7itl and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
| Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
| — Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis Page, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Joseph R. Rhoads, Elwood Becker, 
| John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
| Thomas R. Gill. 


NOW ON SALE. 


Poems, Religious and Devotional, from the 


‘ Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. 


Published under special arrangement with Houghton, Mifflin & 
Company, by Friends’ First-day School General 
Conference, 1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


*,* 176 Pages, 16mo. 


Cloth, 75 


cents. 


*,* The same, with stamped cover, and fine portrait of the Poet, $1.00. 


ROBERT M. JANNEY, 
Friends’ First-Day School General Conference, 
1500 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The above books are for sale, also, by 
FRIENDS’ 


BOOK /:SSCC 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, Kindergarten and School Supplies, 
S. W. Cor. FIFTEENTH AND RACF STReets, PHILADELPHIA. 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
LI. 


Nor love thy life, nor hate ; but what thou liv’ st 
Live well; how long or short permit to Heaven. 
Joun MILTON. 


Milton, almost the greatest of English metrical writers, and cer- 
tainly by far the greatest of his time, belonged to the Seventeenth Cen 
tury, the era of Fox and Penn, Cromwell and Newton. He was born 
in London, 1608, and died there 1674. The greatest of his poems is 
“‘ Paradise Lost,” begun probably before 1659, and finished in 1663, 
“a striking instance of rapid composition, considering the magnitude 
and perfection of the work, the interruption by political revolution, and 
the fact that Milton’s poetical vein only flowed freely between’ the 
autumnal equinox and the vernal.”’ Later, at the suggestion of Thomas 
Ellwood, “‘ working on the suspicion Milton could not but entertain, 
that he had after all made Satan the hero” of his greater poem, he 
wrote ‘* Paradise Regained,’ which was published in 1671. 


For Friends Intelligencer and Journal. 
HAPPINESS 
HE ever lived, who could o’ertake 
Fair Happiness, and buy her favor; 
Yet many foolish souls still make 
Wreck of their lives in mad endeavor. 


Deaf to your wooing, while you plead 
And toil her flying footsteps after, 

E’en as you grasp her, off she’ll speed 
And mock you with an elfish laughter. 


But make her sister Duty guide 
And follow, deaf to all beguiling, 
Coy Happiness stands close beside, 
And now the lovely witch is smiling 


She drops her roses at your feet, 
And sings, beside your hearth-fire sitting, 
While Duty’s austere brow grows sweet 
And Happiness no more is flitting. 
F. M.S. 


OUR THOUGHT WITH REGARD TO CO-OPERA- 
TION OF DISTINCT FAITHS. 

Paper read by Robert S. Haviland, of Chappaqua, N. Y., at the 

World’s Congress of Religions, Ninth month I9, 1893. 
‘Can two walk together except they be agreed ?’’ was 
the query of the ancient prophet. The query of to-day 
is no less pertinent : Should two walk apart in the things 
wherein they are agreed ? 

These great gatherings, in which earnest, devoted 
men of all shades of religious opinion may find a common 
interest and a common purpose, speak well for religious 
growth and development. 

I am asked to present to you some thought with regard 
to codéperation of distinct faiths in labor against jointly 
recognized evils. Labor, in whatever direction we may 
apply it, should ever seek the most effective channels, and 
the most efficient means to employ is powers. All force 
expended, which is not necessary to accomplish the pur- 
pose intended, is wasted energy, and the great question 
of the world to-day is, to so attach the car of human 
progress to the Powers of the Universe, that we may 
attain the greatest results with the least expenditure of 
human energy. To utilize the vital Powers of the Uni- 
verse we must codperate, not alone with those forces, but 


-and Journal. 
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with the human forces as well, instead of working upon 
independent lines as in the earlier days. ‘The powers of 
steam and of electricity have compelled men to mass their 
efforts in joint action for a common end, and machinery 
has been so adapted to human action as to supplement 
and supplant the labor of man, and require of him a 
higher degree of intelligence, and a lower degree of phy- 
sical strength, than was formerly required. The steam 
engine and the dynamo have added untold power and 
wealth and advancement to the nations which have availed 
themselves of those powers. 

Che of the natural electricity, so 
silent, yet so powerful in its effect upon matter, is com- 
parable to the spiritual force in its effect upon the mind 
of man—a power seemingly mysterious and but little un- 
derstood, but no less definite in its action, no less power- 


greatest forces, 


ful in its results—moving under laws no less certain and 
requiring, if we would attain its greatest results, the co- 
operation of human mind and human effort for their 
accomplishment. 

Shali it be said of us to-day ‘‘ The children of this 
world are in their generation wiser than the children of 
Light?’’ There should be nothing in our religion that 
keeps us from coéperating with those of othet faiths in 
anything which we recognize as good, or against anything 
which is evil. If there is, let us see if it be not a barna- 
cle that has attached itself from without rather than an 
outgrowth from the spiritual life within, which impedes 


progress and does not impart strength. 


Is it not irreligion, rather than religion, which keeps 
us apart? 

Every great movement for a worthy purpose should 
have the cordial codperation of every religionist, the 
hearty endorsement of every sect. We, of the Christian 
name, need only to refer to. the Founder and Perfector 
of our faith for guidance in this direction. He who pro- 
claimed to the woman of Samaria, at Jacob’s well, the 
great Truth of religion, ‘‘ God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in Spirit and in Truth,’’ 
proclaimed it to one whose life had been sinful, whose 
faith was heterodox from the Jewish standpoint, she being 
a Samaritan, and yet without endeavoring to correct her 
theology he recognized the change of heart and purpose, 
and permitted her to go forth as a Gospel messenger, with 
the availing invitation, ‘‘ Come see a Man which told me 
all things that ever I did. Is not this the Christ ?”’ 

He who rebuked His disciples because they were dis- 
turbed at one who was casting out devils in His name, 
but was not His follower, said that such could not lightly 
speak evil of Him, ‘‘ for he that is not against us, is on 
our part.”’ 

He, who in loving invitation extended to those who 
had ministered to the needs of the suffering and the sin- 
ful of earth, said, ‘‘ Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the fountain of 
the world. For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat ; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink ; | was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; | was 
sick, and ye yisited me; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.’’ ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have done it unto me.”’ 
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Service for our piisinen! oe need our aid, is ser- 
vice for Christ, and if we fail in such service the sentence 
of dismissal is ours for wasted opportunity. ‘* Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these, ye did it not 
unto me.’’ 

Religion does not consist in finely woven creeds and 
definitions of how God saves men. It does consist 
in availing ourselves of his power and love, in attaching 
our lives to the great spiritual force of the universe and 
working in harmony with it and in obedience to it; by 
listening to the Divine voice which speaks within each 
soul, which calls us to deeds of mercy and helpfulness and 
love, and by being obedient to these spiritual revealings. 
This will give us a service and a power which will be in 
harmony with all who are brought under the same Divine 
influence of whatever name or denomination, and will be 
‘mighty through God to the pulling down of strong- 
holds.”’ 

So far as creeds and definitions give us a true concep- 
tion of God and the wonderful workings of his power in 
man’s redemption and salvation from everything that is 


evil, and bring a fuller realization of his love, they are of | 


service in our religious progress. 

God holds the universe, the world we inhabit, the 
sun, moon, and stars in their courses, not by the rigid 
power of a single force, but by the elasticity of opposing 
forces, by laws of attraction and repulsion, by centrifugal 
and centripetal forces. 

A head religion standing alone ever separates ; a heart 
religion ever unites; work in the service of humanity 
binds together by the unity of a common purpose those 
who otherwise would be at variance, and head, hand, and 
heart combined make the complete and perfect service. 

In each of our lives we find the opposing elements. 
‘*For the flesh lusteth against the Spirit and the Spirit 
against the flesh ; and these are contrary the one to the 
other; ’’ our life work is to so live in the Spirit as to 
walk in the Spirit and not fulfill the lusts of the flesh. 
That faith which impels to good works is a saving faith. 
That faith which fosters and protects the evil is of neces- 
sity false. The Apostle James assures us ‘ Faith, if it 
hath not works, is dead, being alone,’’ and citing the 
works of faithful Abraham, says: ‘‘ Seest thou how faith 
wrought with his works and by works was faith made per- 
fect.’’ ‘* For as the body without the Spirit is dead, so 
faith without works is dead also.’’ 

If works, then, be essential for the perfecting of our 
faith—for the development of our life—it is alike essen- 
tial that we work as God would have us work, in harmony 
with his laws and in harmony with all who are workers in 
a kindred cause. Success crowns our efforts; we receive 
a reward for our labors, just in the measure that they are 
brought within the scope of God’s laws with reference 
thereto. 

God has so constituted the human brain that there is 
as much variety of thought as there is variety of counte- 
nance, and this interc hange of varying thought helps to 
keep the mind from stagnation. 

It is not requisite that we should all be united in one 
great religious denomination, or that the number of sects 
should be lessened, but that sectarian jealousy shall cease, 
that we judge the tree by its fruits, and that we each be 
found fruitful in good works ; that we be found in all our 
denominations a united body against all manner of evil, 
and present a solid front in opposition to all forms of 
iniquity and in the uplifting of the people and the further- 
ance of every good word and work. 

Cambridge, Mass., by a seven years’ successful effort, 
and Ithaca, N. Y., by a more recent one in the same 
direction, stand before us to day as grand object lessons, 


sacidieiiialibans the power of combined effort, to overthrow 


the giant evil of our land—intemperance. 

Let me re-echo the noble words of Archbishop Ireland 
at an earlier congress in this building : 

‘* All methods in themselves legitimate, shall be wel- 
come by me, and shall receive my heartiest codperation. 
When a giant evil stalks through the land I call for allies 
from all directions, whatever be their peculiar aims, or 
whatever their peculiar organization—each and every one 
of them will do something to weaken and repel the enemy, 
and this is the end we are seeking. I have said that I 
invoke the energies of men and women. I now say, I 
invoke the energies of people of all forms of Christian 
belief, and of people who if not Christians have yet to 
heart natural morals and good citizenship. It is useless 
to hope in our present conditions that public opinion can 
be affected and public dangers repulsed, if we do not 
bring together, as citizens, all our forces and act as one 
people, independently of church organizations or other 
limited influences.”’ 

Pittsburg has demonstrated that it is possible for the 
Catholic priest and the Protestant clergyman to work 
side by side harmoniously in religious service—to address 
from the same platform those of both faiths, gathered in 
the one great congregation—to effectively unite them in 
earnest work for the benefit of the suffering and the sin- 
ful—and to draw to their services a large number of those 
who are outside of any religious organization. 

To detail the plans for such coéperation is not so easy 
a task as to assert its importance. They must indeed take 
shape from surrounding circumstances and conditions. 
The simpler and more comprehensive the organization 
the better the results to be anticipated. 

The Religious Society of Friends has been in the past 

one of the most conservative of all the religious organiza- 
tions in the direction of codperative work with others— 
to day we extend through our Philanthropic Union the 
right hand of fellowship and service to all who are en- 
gaged in a similar labor for the uplifting of humanity and 
of staying the tide of vice and oppression. Through our 
committees on peace and arbitration, temperance, social 
purity, prison reform, and kindred subjects, we seek the 
coéperative aid of all who have these interests at heart. 

From the Society of Christian Endeavor we may at 
least learn how each may be loyal to their own religious 
organization and yet contribute to the general good. 

This congress will have fallen short of its highest 
achievement if it shall not have drawn us nearer together 
in the great work of the world’s advancement, and united 
us in the one great brotherhood of service for God through 
service for humanity. 

I believe the movement here inaugurated is but the 
forerunner of many such, and that we will yet learn that 
united services and coéperation of the different faiths will 
best promote the cause of truth and righteousness in the 
earth. 


Tue age of chivalry is never past as long as men have 
faith enough in God to say, ‘‘ God will help me to redress 
that wrong; or if not me surely He will help those that 
come after me. For His eternal will is to overcome evil 
with good.’’—Charles Kingsley. 


I wouLp begin at the beginning, and teach young 
people that marriage isnot the only aim and end of life, 
yet wonld fit them for it as for a sacrament too high and 
holy to be profaned by a light word or thought ; show 
them how to be worthy of it and how to wait for it.—Z. 
M. Alcott. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal}. 
THE AUTUMN’S PROMISE. 

Tue last few weeks before the coming of the snow are to 
many people rather melancholy ones. The chill air, the 
bare boughs of the trees, the shortening daylight, all de- 
note that winter is at hand, while the brown leaves 
rustling underfoot, the dead flower-stalks and their gap- 
ing seed-pods, speak of a summer that is gone beyond 
recall. Doubtless this feeling of depression is largely due 
to the apparent death which, at the season I speak of, has 
come over the face of nature, stripping her of her gar- 
ment of leaves and flowers—an idea which finds expres- 
sion in the familiar misnomer, ‘‘ the death of the year.’’ 
The more we study nature, however, the more convinced 
we should become, I think, of the unreality of death. 
‘sWhat seems so is transition.’’ The chestnut-burr, 
opened by the frost, discharges its contents, and, its pro- 
tective office ended, falls by-and-by to the ground. There, 
in unexact language, we say it decays ; but what we call 
decay is a process of life in which the agents are humble 
funguses, busily resolving the organic matter of the fallen 
burr into its inorganic elements, which in due time will 
be taken up and utilized again in other living structures. 
As we become familiar with this idea, seeing again and 
again, as we may, its confirmation in the workings of 
nature, and having faith in His providence who notes 
even the sparrow’s fall, I think the old-time melancholy 
should give place to a wholesome joy in the late autumn 
days, when nature has sunk to sleep. 

So, long after the golden-rods and asters are out of 
bloom, if we will look faithfully and lovingly about us in 
our country walks, we shall find among the fallen leaves 
many evidences of abundant life. At this advanced sea- 
son there is still the possibility of discovering some be- 
lated blossom, which, if nature heeded the botany books, 
would have gone to seed long before now. So late as the 
12th of the Eleventh month last, we found in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia the blue fringed gentian in 
bloom—the leaves more or less withered but the flowers 
bright and uninjured by the frosts. This is the flower of 
Whittier’s beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Pressed Gentian ’’ ; 

‘« Whose fringes through 
The frosty breath of autumn blew.” 


Hard by the ground was covered with the trailing, 
evergreen vines of the partridge-berry (A/itchella repens) 
whose scarlet fruit may be found throughout the winter 


clinging to the parent stem. Further up the hillside the 
spotted wintergreen (Chimaphila maculata) stood sturdily 
holding aloft its dry capsules. ‘This little plant we all 
know who have ever rambled in the woods, but I wonder 
if we have ever noted the infinite grace of its rose; I 
never did until I saw it in an autumn woodland where its 
dark, tough leaves were almost the only green thing to 
be seen. Its botanical name (Chimaphila) may be ren- 
dered in English winter-/over,—a name | like for it, as 
though it rejoiced and was made strong in the rigors 
of winter when most other plants are hibernating. 

Now, too, is the time of the witch hazel’s flowering 
‘«the last wild blossom of the year,’’ that puts off the 
day of its appearing until leaves are yellowing and falling, 
and all other flowers, except strays like our fringed gen- 
tian just now, are gone. After its leaves have dropped 
completely off, we may still find the bare branches lined 
with these most curious flowers, the sinuous, strap-shaped 
petals standing out so as to remind one remotely of 
wrinkled claws. Side by side with the blossoms are last 
year’s seed-vessels, which now first open, forcibly dis- 
charging their seeds quite a distance into the air. 


We may even go hunting orchids these frosty days, | 
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although we must not expect to find them in flower. In 
rich woods, perhaps, we shall come upon collections of 
solitary green leaves, plaited and striped with white, 
parchment-like in texture, and standing erect one by one 
on short stalks. Digging down we may trace the leaf- 
stalk to a bulb from which it springs and which we shall 
find connected horizontally with another bulb, and that 
again perhaps with another, and still another, making a 
sort of chain. This odd plant, which I think is com- 
moner in the South than about here, is an orchid, and is 
popularly called Adam-and-Eve, or putty-root (Ap/ectrum 
hiemale). It should bloom early next simmer, but mean- 
time its one leaf, if all goes well, will be displayed, likea 
small banner of hope, in all the gales and storms of winter. 
In the same rich woodlands under the brown carpet of 
leaves, another of our native orchids may be found grow- 
ing—the rattlesnake-plantain (Goodyera pubescens). Its 
fleshy leaves lie clustered close to the ground—their 
grayish-green inlaid with a delicate network of white. It 
is a small plant, and its flowers when they come will be 
inconspicuous, but the color and texture of the foliage 
are of great beauty, and never prettier than now. 

An especial feature of the woods of the late fall, is the 
beautiful display of the Christmas fern (Aspidium acros- 
tichotdes) then in full fruit. This is one of the common- 
est of ferns near Philadelphia, and is an evergreen,—its 
dark, glossy fronds growing in luxuriant clumps some- 
times to the height of two and one-half feet or more. 
Thomas Meehan writes of it in ‘‘ The Native Flowers and 
Ferns of the United States’’: ‘‘ The rich brown under 
surfaces of the fertile fronds make a pleasant contrast with 
the green of the upper surfaces, but the chief aid in the 
beautiful picture comes from the fallen crimson, orange, 
or yellow autumn leaves of the deciduous trees under 
which the Christmas Shield-Fern lovesto grow. ‘To these 
are often added the pretty scarlet berries of the M/tchella 
repens, or partridge-berry, and if the observer can time 
his visit right, the golden rays of the setting sun. An 
eight-mile walk on the Wissahickon, taken one autumn 
evening especially to see an extra beautiful exhibit of the 
Christmas Shield- Fern, is one of the many pleasant recol- 
lections of the writer’s life.’’ 

Among the shaded rocks a number of other ferns may 
be found, keeping their fresh green late ‘into the fall and 
even throughout the winter, with their little ones gath- 
ered about them. Among these are the ebony spleenwort 
(Asplenium ebeneum), polypody (Polypodium vulgare), 
A spidium marginale, A. spinulosum, and Woodsia obtusa. 
The last named is a charming little fern, with a taste for 
the comforts of civilized life, manfested in its fondness 
for the cracks and crannies of old stone walls, where it 
loves to take up its abode. Po/yfodium in our neighbor- 
hood is to be lookod for on rocks, where it is sometimes 
found almost as thick as a turf, clinging tightly by a 
creeping rootstock. In some localities, however, it grows 
on trees, but I have never noticed it so growing near 
Philadelphia. Thomas Meehan says of it: ‘‘ The Pody- 
podium vulgare has not— 

‘* ¢ The oratory 
That speaks in perfumed silence,’ 
which so many of the sweet-scented perfumed plants 
have ; but yet its language to all who love to commune 
with Nature in the solitude of her quiet woods, is elo- 
quent enough. It has something to tell us even in winter, 
when the pretty flowers, robbed of their perfume, are not 
only silent but dead, or at least soundly asleep. Our 
species is evergreen, and indeed its fronds are more inter- 
esting in winter than in the summer season. ‘The beauti- 
ful fruit-dots, so regularly placed on the leaflets, form in 
July, but do not put on their bronzy hue before fall, and 
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are most brilliant in winter. These clusters of sporangia 
remain on the leaflets until the frond dries up and blows 
away.’’ This fern is a veritable cosmopolite, being found 
from Greenland to Mexico and the West Indies, and in 
Europe, Asia, and parts of Africa. It was known to the 
Greeks nineteen centuries ago under its present name of 


Polypodium—a most unusual fact; for while many of our 
modern plant-names were used by the ancients, it is rare 
that the same name has been employed by them and by 


us to designate the same plant. 

Perhaps the most cheerful of all woodland sights on the 
brink of winter are the buds, which are then already set 
and visible on many trees and plants, heralding, though 
afar, the spring. If we search among the dried leaves of 
hillsides where the trailing arbutus grows, we may find 
those plants full of buds. The hepatica, too, 
whose round-lobed leaves keep green all winter through, 
has already pushed up its fuzzy little bud close to the sur 
face of the ground. The wild ginger (Asarum Canadense) 
forehanded,’’ except that its leaves have not 
yet—both they and the flower-bud being 
packed snugly together in a little case branching up from 
the aromatic root stock, waiting all in readiness for the 


flower 


IS J 2=t as °* 


put forth 


summons to activity that will come when ‘‘ the winter is 
. gone.”’ brooks 

bend, hanging full of 
damp ground under our 


past, and the rain is over and Over the 
the bare branches of the 
catkins ; and all about in the 
feet the young plants of the skunk cabbage stand, like 


If we cut one off 


elder 


spear points, two or three inches high. 
as low down as we can, and uncoil the tightly wrapped 
leaves, we shall come upon the mottled hood and spadix, 
pressed flat among the wrappings, but thoroughly devel- 
oped. I had not known of this early appearance of the 
skunk-cabbage until I saw the fact noted in Mrs. Dana’s 
‘How to Know the Wild Flowers,’’ where she 
says: ‘* Until I chanced upon a in Thoreau’s 
j yurnal under date of October 31, I had supposed these 
‘hermits of the bog’ were only encouraged to make 
their appearance by the advent of those first balmy, 
spring-sugzestive days which occasionally occur as early 
as February. But it seems that many of these young 
buds had pushed their way upward before the winter set 
in, for Thoreau counsels those who are afflicted with the 
melancholy of autumn to go to the swamps ‘and see the 
brave spears of the skunk-cabbage heads already ad- 


book, 


passage 


vanced towards a new year.’ 

So I think we should find, if we looked aright at the 

scenes of theciosing year, not bleakness but hopefulness. 
** For God, who loveth all his world, 


Has left his hope with all 


Philadelphia, Twelfth month 8. 


"— Whitt 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE FOLDED GATES. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates.—Psalms 24: 7. 

Acquaint now thyself with Him and be at peace.—Job 22: 21. 
ABSTRACT precept enjoins, and living testimony confirms 
the duty and privilege of intelligent access to God, the 
infinite Creator, by his finite creature, man. It is indeed 
because all true knowledge involves the measurable know]- 
edge of God, so that God is measurably to be known in 
so many ways, that the possibility of such knowledge be- 
comes a disputed fact to the superficial thought which 
cannot or will not fathom the profound and pervading 
identity of truth and good. The multiplicity masks the 
unity which is only to be revealed to earnest inquiry. 
But to the patient and persevering seeker for wisdom and 
understanding, those multiplied and otherwise conflicting 
and confusing modes of Divine manifestation soon be- 


come more or less sharply divisible into two general 
classes. 

These two generic modes of the Divine manifestation. 
may perhaps be most familiarly distinguished and denoted, 
as the working of grace within man, and the ordering of 
Providence without and around him. The internal 
method is fairly and forcefully indicated in the well 
known words of Addison. ‘‘Our outward senses,’’ 
wrote he, ‘‘ are too gross to apprehend Him. We may, 
however, taste and see how gracious he is by his influ- 
ence upon our minds, by those virtuous thoughts which 
he awakens in us, by those secret comforts and refresh- 
ments which he conveys into our souls, and by those rav- 
ishing joys and inward satisfactions which are perpetually 
springing up and diffusing themselves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is lodged in our very es- 
sence, and is asa Soul within the soul to irradiate its under- 
standing, rectify its will, and enliven all the powers of 
man.’’ This internal method may also be styled the 
direct or immediate method, in accordance with that 
ancient testimony, ‘* There is a spirit in man, and the 
inspiration of the Almighty giveth them understanding.”’ 

In the external, or indirect and mediate method of 
Providence without us, involving as it does all the teach- 
ings, present and past, of human instrumentality, and all 
the lessons of natural science, those gresser ‘‘ outward 
senses ’’ are necessarily implicated. Thus this method 
becomes in an important sense, though a restricted and 
transient one, the larger and the leading method. For 
the universally inherited outward bias of the human soul, 
coupled with the fact that the fruits of ancestral experi- 
ence and progress in the Divine life (while doubtless 
measurably transmitted through physical organization, 
God being, asit is written, Psalms 14: 5, ‘‘ in the gener- 
ation of the righteous’’), are mainly embodied in sur- 
rounding facts and institutions of morality and social 
culture, or of right living and resulting adjurant tradi- 
tions and literature, involves the necessity even to the re- 
generate soul of an educational stage in its spiritual life- 
work, wherein the faith by which it lives shall largely 
come by outward hearing, and its spiritual nutriment be 
comparable to the ‘* milk for babes.’’ 

But it must be insisted that the predominance of the 
external shall be i stricted and transient. The law of 
sacrifice remains as the condition of life and progress 
even for those who may have in measure attained to the 
‘* sitting together in heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’’ 
They have still to heed the warning to examine them- 
selves, not only to assure themselves of their being in the 
faith (II. Cor. 13: 5; I. Cor. 11: 28), that they partake 
not of the table of the Lord unworthily, nor lapse into 
‘* spiritual wickedness ’’ even in those ‘‘ heavenly places.’’ 
‘* Heaven and earth shall pass away,’’ said the Master, 
‘* but my words shall not pass away.’’ In that gospel 
paradox of a vanishing knowledge (I. Cor. 13: 8) lies 
the whole mystery of the broad distinction under consid- 
eration. ‘The enduring precedence of the spiritual ele- 
ment, or of faith to one’s self before God, is the inevi- 
table inference. 

It must be startling indeed to professors of religion whose 
faith is based upon any sort of formality or confedera- 
tion, to find themselves through this distinction, involved 
in a mere refined worldly-mindedness, through a fond 
clinging to ties and traditions, ecclesiastical, logical, his- 
torial, or domestic, which should serve merely or mainly 
as leading-strings to the living and lasting mystery of 
‘*« Christ within, the hope of glory.’’ But the practical 
observance of this distinction and the attendant subordi- 
nation between the Grace within and the Providence 
without, is simply essential to all that is comprised in the 


, 





true knowiedge of Christ, and to all that may ensue 
therefrom. Without it there can be no unfolding of the 
‘‘everlasting doors,’’ their very substance being then 
confounded through a heedless or superstitious identifica- 
tion of the function of the creatures in the permissive 
dispensations of Providence with the prerogative of the 
Creator in the authoritative ministrations of grace. With 
the due subordination of the function of the creatures on 
the one side, and of the limitations of the individual on 
the other, God’s own order becomes consciously estab- 
lished in the original and continuous precedence of the 
‘‘grace within,’’ whereby the ‘‘ Providence without ’’ 
has been so largely sustained and developed through 
human agency. Through that recognition alone can the 
collision of competition, with its wasteful distraction of 
human interest, between the internal and the external, 
between the spiritual and the material, between the indi- 
vidual and the social, between the ‘‘ subjective ’’ and the 
‘* objective,’’ between the truly edificational, or endur- 
ingly true, and the merely educational and transitional, 
be finally superseded, and the dual gates and as yet ‘* ever- 
lasting doors ’’ ‘‘ lift up their heads’’ from the pit (See 
sarclay’s ‘‘Apology,’’ Prop. VI., Sec. 17) of our fallen 
nature, that the ‘* King of glory’’ may “ enter in.”’ 
What, after all, is more reasonable than that to a 
deepening insight of immutable principles, the order of 
causation, or the relation of cause and effect, should be 
thus apparently reversed ? May we so ponder the neces- 
sarily fugitive nature of the transitional knowledge 
which is derived from an immature experience as to 
avoid both the stubborn theological discord ard the 
baffling individual bewilderment which have so largely 
ensued thereupon. R. R. 
Philadelphia, Twelfth month 15, 1893. 


ONE WITH GOD. 


Extract from a sermon by Lyman Abbott, Plymouth Church. 


Wuart is it to be one with God? This prayer that God 
may dwell in us as God dwelt in Christ, that we may 
dwell in God as Christ dwelt in God, that we may be one 
with God—what does it mean ? 

Of course I do not know, because, if I knew, then I 
should be one with the Father as Christ is one with the 
Father. Only I can get a little glimpse ; having trod this 
blessed pilgrimage a little way, I can see a few feet before 
me and point it out to you, that from the vantage ground 
already gained we may see together the glory that lies be- 
yond. Let me try, then, this morning, to trace the pro- 
gress of Christian characcer from the beginning upwards, 
and see if we can get a little light thrown on this funda- 
mental, this sublime question, ‘‘ What is it to be one with 
the Father ?”’ 

The child is born into a state of lawlessness. Not 
wilful, wicked lawlessness, but simple lawlessness. The 
little babe in the cradle knows nothing about law, has no 
notion of laws, has no notion that there are any laws of 
body— it is a lawless little creature. And little by little 
it begins to learn law. If it is brought up in a Chris- 
tian household, or even in a moral nousehold, it be- 
gins to be taught law by the mother from almost 
the very instant of its birth. It learns natural law— 
as of heat by burns, and of gravitation by falls— 
domestic laws, the laws of father and mother ; and be- 
gins, more or less reluctantly, more or less thoroughly, to 
conform to those laws. It goes out into society, and it 
learns other laws—laws of the household, laws of the 
school, laws of the State, laws of society, and it more or 
less obeys these laws. If the man obeys these laws, we 
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immoral. If he steals, he is an immoral man; if he 
drinks more than society thinks legitimate to drink, we 
call him an immoral man. If he transcends the law of 
the State, or even the unwritten law of the society in 
which he lives, we call him an immoral man. If he con- 
forms pretty well, not merely to the law that is enacted 
in legislation, but to the laws of society, the unwritten 
code, we call him a moral man. If he steals against the 
law, he is immoral; if he contrives some lawful way to 
get away the property of a less shrewd and a more unsus- 
pecting neighbor, then we hardly call him immoral. If 
he tells a great big black lie, we call him immoral ; but if 
she tells a white lie, such as society requires her to tell in 
order to be not condemn her as 
immoral. 

So there is a certain legal standard of morality 
and a certain social standard of morality. And the 
child who began absolutely lawless, and then learned 
fatner-law and mother-law, grows up to learn legislative 
law and social law, and comes to a certain legislative and 
social standard of morality. A great many men and wo- 
men never get any farther than that. It is not very far. 
But probably most of us have gotten farther. The laws 
that are written in legislation, the laws that are in this 
unwritten code, appeal to us because there is more or less 
of the sense of righteousness in us, and we have begun to 
find the law of right and wrong in onrselves, and to live 
according to a law that is higher than that of father or 
mother, or State, or society. Such an one will follow his 
own conscience, because he wishes to be at peace with 
himself ; nay, though society says to him, ‘* Thou shalt 
tell this white lie,’’ still he says, ‘‘1 will not tell this 
white lie, I will be true, because I would rather be at war 
with society than at war with my own conscience.’’ And 
if society says to him, ‘‘ You may take this property from 
your unsuspecting neighbor if you will do it in this way,’’ 
he replies: ‘*] would rather go down to poverty than to 
be at war with myself and my own conscience.’’ Now 
this man, we say, is a truly moral man ; he will suffer any 
evil rather than do a mean dishonest thing ; he will suffer 
disrepute rather than do a false thing ; he will stand—no 
matter what it costs him—by the law of his own con- 
science ; he is truly a nobly moral man, an heroically 
moral man. 

But he may go farther than this. He may find in this 
law of conscience a law of God. Perhaps the notion 
that there is a God who has given the law has been taught 
him from the cradle by his mother; perhaps it has come 
through the Sunday-school and the ministry ; perhaps he 
has gained it by an observation of life, by seeing that 
what is written in his conscience is written in other men’s 
consciences, and he traces back these testimonies of con- 
science to their origin, and sees that origin in the one 
God, the Lawgiver, and he says: ‘‘I will do what is 
right, not merely because father calls on me, or mother re- 
quires me, or the legislature says I must,or society demands 
it, nor merely because my own conscience demands it ; 
but because it is the law of God.’’ Now, this man is 
something more than moral; more than a conventionally 
moral man; more than a socially moral man; more than 
a conscientious man ; he is really endeavoring to do what 
God requires him to do. He thinks he is a Christian. 
No, he is a Jew. He has gotten as far toward Christian- 
ity as Mount Sinai. That is, a very long way measured 
from the cradle,—that is, from lawlessness,—and a long 
way from the merely socially moral men, and quite a long 
way from the merely conscientiously moral man, but still 
he is under the law, a law that is external to him. He 
will not do this thing because his conscience forbids it, 


courteous, we do 


call him moral; if he disobeys these laws, we call him | and because his God forbids it; but the law still stands 





without him, and he obeys a law that is against his own 
inclination. So he lives in a perpetual struggle. He is 
all the time trying to do the thing that is required of him 
to do, trying to bind this independent and individual will 
of his, and make it subordinate to the higher and the 
Divine will. 

But he may go on beyond this. He may come to see 
that all the laws that are written in society and in legisla- 
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tion and in conscience and on the flaming tablets of | 


Mount Sinai, so far as they are truly and legitimately 
Divine, are reflections and applications and manifestations 

the one law of love; he may see that the one great 
Lawgiver is love, and he may desire to do the will of the 
great Lawgiver. He may no longer merely obey the law ; 
he may wish to conform to the law. He may no longer 
submit to the law; he may long to have that law wrought 
into his life, so that his shall be the Divine life, and his 
conduct the natural expression of it. 
to the minister and says: ‘* Do not ask me tosay ‘ obey ;’ 
I do not wish to be a servant of my husband ; 
equal.’’ Another bride comes and says: 
say ‘obey ;’ 


‘‘Ask me to 
Ido not wish to be a servant of my hus- 
band, but I have such a reverence for him, I have such a 
love for him, and so look up to him, that I want to wish 
the things he wishes, I want to learn the things he learns, 
I want to walk the way he walks, I want to live the life 
he lives, I want to have all my life run in the channel of 
his noble and masterful life.’* A child says: ‘I will 
obey my mother because she is my mother and it is 
right.’’ Another child says: ‘‘ I have such a reverence 
for that mother of mine, she so stands as my ideal, she so 
stands as my thought of what life is and ought to be, that 
it is the one longing of my heart to live like her, to think 
of things as she thinks of them, to will for myself what 
she wills for me, to do for myself what she does for me, 
to be intertwined in her life and with her life, that we in 
all our efforts and labors and wills and wishes may be 
one.’’ It is one of the pities of life when that wife, after 
she marries; has something of her reverence and her ad- 
miration taken away, so that obedience becomes hard or 
impossible ; when that child learns that, after all, his 
mother is not the woman his ideal has painted her, and it 
becomes impossible for him always to wish for himself 
what she wishes for him. But, if God be the man’s 
ideal, this tragedy never befalls him. But when a man 
comes to this, and he says: ‘‘ No longer will I do what 
society requires, nor do what my conscience requires, nor 
even will I be content to do what God requires; but I 
want to want the things that God wants, I want to wish 
the things God wishes, I want to do the things that God 
does, I want to run in the path that God has laid out for me, 
because God’s wish is my wish, because God’s ideal is my 
ideal,’’—do you not see how much better that life is and 
how much easier? A full, complete, thoroughgoing con- 
secration, the whole life God’s because the whole heart is 
God’s,—that is easy. It is a half consecration that is 
hard. ‘Let thy will, not mine, be done.’’ ‘« Let thy 
will and mine be one.’’ Do you not see the difference ? 
One prayer regards two wills as though they were wholly 
distinct, and desires that one will should submit to the 
other ; the other prayer longs for the time when on will 
will be the other’s will, the two wills identical. Then 
the struggle of life is no longer to do the will of another, 
but is only to find out what the will is. 


That is a joyous 
struggle. 


EACH heart has its haunted chamber, 
Where the silent moonlight falls ; 
On the floor are mysterious footsteps, 
There are whispers along the walls.— Longfellow 


One bride comes | 


| twelve feet high. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 1.—First MontH 7, 1894. 


PAPABLE RELATING TO THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 


GoLpEN TExT.— Every scribe who hath been made a disciple to the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is a householder, 
which bringeth forth out of his treasure things new 
and old.— Matt. 13: 52. 


Scripture Readings: Matt. 13: 31-35, 44-53. Mark 4: 26-33. 
HISTORICAL. 
Dr. Thompson, writing of his travels in Palestine, 
speaks of uprooting a mustard tree which was more than 
In the productive plains the wild mus- 





| tard grows so strong and high as to overtop all surround- 


| pation. 


Iam his | 


ing herbs, and birds ‘‘ lodge in the branches thereof.”’ 

Searching for hid treasures was, in the time of Jesus, 
and is now, in much-suffering Palestine, a common occu- 
In times of political turmoil, of revolution and 
invasion, of earthquake and pestilence, people hid their 
gold and jewels in the earth. Often the owners died, 
leaving buried treasure to be unearthed later by some 
eager seeker. 

TEACHING. 

In the group of parables assigned for to-day’s study 
we learn that our growth in the divine life, in the real 
life, may be from small beginnings. A tiny mustard seed 
dropped upon good ground grows into a tree which shel- 
ters the birds of the air. So may the tiniest seed which 
the Sower drops into a prepared heart grow until it may 
be of help to others. Perhaps the seed given is a duty 
seemingly unimportant, some little act of kindness, a 
word of encouragement and love, but whatever it may be 
we are to trust that “when it is grown ’’ it may be of use. 
As we are obedient to small duties, attentive to little com- 
mands, we grow strong for other and larger duties, and 
the peace which follows obedience witnesses that we are 
entering into the kingdom. 

Again we learn that the seed, or the knowledge of 
truth, of right and wrong, which comes to us from the 
source of truth, is like leaven. It is not something added 
to our nature and woven upon the surface, but something 
working in and through us. Like leaven hid in three 
measures of meal, the divine influence in our lives should 
permeate our being,—body, mind, and spirit, until we 
are gradually, quietly, and thoroughly changed. In one 


| sense we should be passive, as is meal to the leaven’s in- 


fluence, until that which is contrary to the Divine will be 


so wrought upon by love that we become ‘‘ new creatures 


in Christ,’’—renewed in his image. The Father’s reve- 
lation of himself to us comes that he may be revealed in 
us. In the measure in which we are changed into his 
likeness, in so far we have entered the kingdom. 

Again we learn that heaven, which is peace and con- 


| sciousness of Divine acceptance, is not ours simply for 


the asking. It is like a hidden treasure, for which we 
seek anxiously until we learn that it is to be found and 
won by selling all that we have. All merely selfish mo- 
tives and ambitions are to be givgn up ‘‘ in joy.’’ The 
pearl of great price is purchased by self abnegation and 
self-dedication to the best. 

Whatever seed may be given us weare to sow in faith, 
and sleep and rise night and day, not anxious for quick 
fruitage of our sowing, but trustful that it will spring up 


| and grow from blade to full fruitage ‘‘ in his good tirme.’’ 


\ 





The plant’s seeds ripen slowly in sun and shade until the 
wind’s voice bids it loosen them, that they may be car- 
ried to grow and bloom elsewhere. No more should we 
withhold, when the word of command comes, aught that 
| hes been given us to sow. 

Again the kingdom is like unto a net, cast into the 
sea of life, which gathers and brings to the light ‘‘ every 
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kind.’’ We need often to cast the net into our lives, and 
discern by the light that is given each of us, what should 
be rejected and what preserved. With all hidden hopes 
and motives so gathered and so illuminated, we may say 
with one of old, ‘‘ Our secret sins are in the light of thy 
countenance.”’ 


In the parables of the kingdom, which are so full of | 


suggestion, there is one truth we all may read. The 
kingdom of heaven ‘‘ cometh not with observation,’’ not 
from above, or from without, nor is it alone a place into 
which the faithful must wait for death to usher them,— 
‘** for behold the kingdom of God is within you.’’ It is 
the rest which follows obedience. It is joy in the con- 
sciousness that we have found our life, and he has told us 
that we find our life by losing it for his sake. 


LESSON NOTES. 

Jesus is still by the seaside, where the multitude had 
gathered in such great numbers that he entered into a 
boat and taught them. Probably these parables were not 
all delivered at one time, for in Mark 4: 33, we are told, 
‘« with many such parables spake he the word unto them, 
as they were able to hear it.’’ After Jesus had concluded 
the parable of the leaven, Matthew says (verse 36), ‘‘ He 
left the multitude and went into the house, and his disci- 
ples came unto him,’’ desiring an explanation of that 
which he had delivered in public. For them he compares 
the kingdom of heaven to the hidden treasure, to the 
pearl of great price, and to the draw-net. 

In the parable of the mustard seed Jesus calls it the 
least of all seeds; though it is well-known that many 
kinds are smaller, yet when we understand the common 
expression used by the Jews to express anything exceed- 
ingly minute, ‘‘ small as a grain of mustard seed,’’ we see 
that he was only using popular language which his au- 
dience understood perfectly. 

In regard to the great size of the mustard tree Trench 
says: ‘* There is no exaggeration here. In hot countries 
as in Judea, the mustard tree attains a size of which we 
do not so much as dream in our colder latitudes, some- 
times such as will allow a man to climb up into its 
branches (this, however, was counted worth recording), 
or to ride on horseback under them, as a traveler in Chile 
mentions that he has done. Maldonatus assures us that 
in Spain he has seen large ovens heated with its branches ; 
often, too, he has noted when the seed was ripening im- 
mense flocks of birds congregating upon the boughs, 
which yet were strong enough to sustain the weight with- 
out being broken. All this was familiar to our Lord’s 
hearers as well, and presented a lively image to their 
minds. They, too, had beheld the birds of the air com- 
ing and lodging in the branches of the mustard-tree, and 
finding at once their food and their shelter there.’’ 

Again, Trench says of the second parable, ‘‘ the 
‘leaven which is thus mingled with the lump, which acts 
on and coalesces with it, is at the same time different from 
it, for the woman /oof it from. elsewhere to mingle it 
therein ; and even such is the Gospel, a kingdom not of 
this world, not the unfolding of any powers which 
already existed therein, a kingdom not rising, as the sec- 
ular kingdoms, out of the earth, but a new power brought 
into the world from above; not a philosophy, but a 
revelation. The Gospel of Christ was a new and quick- 
ening power cast into the midst of an old and dying 
world, a centre of life round which all the moral energies 
which still survived, and all which itself should awaken, 
might form and gather; by the help of which the world 
might constitute itself anew.’’ 


| 
j 
| 


ORTHODOX VIEWS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
Wuat ts INspiRaTION? A Fresh Study of the Question, 

With New and Discriminate Replies. 3y John 

DeWitt, D. D., LL. D., etc., New York : Anson D. F. 

Randolph & Co. $1.00. 

This is a very interesting book. The author, Dr. 
DeWitt, is one of the most prominent of the Presby- 
terian ministers of New York city, a scholarly and earnest 
man. We appropriate a notice of the volume from the 
Independent, as follows below : 

This is eminently a book to be read carefully and to 
do good. ‘The author combines in himself the merits of 
the new and the old. Much the same remark may be 
made of his critical position that it is not pushed forward 
into new territory until he has shown how to carry for- 
ward with it what was true and good in theold. His 
attitude to the difficult and disquieting points of the sub- 
ject is considerate and reassuring. He shows that thead- 
missions made by so conservative a scholar as Prof. W. 
H. Green, of Princeton, surrender the theory of iner- 
rancy, and that this position is in itself a very dangerous 
one for the Christian believer to take. He says (p. 42) : 


If it comes to be understood that it is the authoritative doctrine 
of the Church that the inspiration of the Scriptures depends upon the 
absolute immaculateness of the whole; and, on the other hand, that a 
large proportion of those whose special scholarship qualified them to 
speak decisively upon the subject admit that the Scriptures are not 
without error, and that they stand ready to prove it by many instances, 
we fear beyond measure the result. 


He adds it was this method which drove Renan into 
infidelity, and Charles Bradlaugh, and that ‘* but for this 
the iridescent declamation of Robert Ingersoll in his 
‘Mistakes of Moses’ would collapse like a pricked bal- 
loon.”’ 

The general position of the book is that the Bible 
may be described as a revelation and a progressive, in- 
spired revelation which furnishes us with a rule of faith 
and a standard of authority, though not by the short and 
easy method of plenary, verbal inspiration. Dr. De 
Witt’s general position approximates if it does not repro- 
duce Canon Mozley’s as contained in his volume on 
‘¢ Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and their Relation to Old 
Testament Faith.’’ In his elaborate definition he de- 
clares inspiration to be ‘‘ a speciat energy of the Spirit of 
God upon the mind and heart of selected and prepared 
human agents.’’ He describes its purpose and character, 
asserts that it is progressive on the one hand and on the 
other ‘‘ permanent and infallible,’’ except as intentionally 
partial or provisional or superceded by higher and fuller 
revelation. He asserts that it is a revelation which can 
be estimated, interpreted, and practically applied only by 
the use of rational discrimination. He holds that Christ 
is the end of the law and the supreme test to be applied 
to all revelation, that all other parts of the Bible are ‘ in- 
ferior and subordinate to Christ’s revelation of personal 
truth and grace in the Gospels, and that everything in the 

sible which does not fall in with this supreme standard is 

virtually superceded as an imperfect or provisional inspira- 
tion. The discriminating and critical use of reason is in- 
sisted on as one of the means intended by the Almighty 
and distinctly provided for arriving with confidence at 
truth ; at the same time it is not reason enveloped in the 
darkness of unbelief but reason enlightened by the Spirit 
and led on be the first elementary step to take the higher 
steps in progressive revelation.’’ 


‘¢ PRAYER, at this day, in pure resignation, isa precious 
place. The trumpet is sounded, the call goes forth to the 
church, that she gather to the place of pure inward 

| prayer ; and her habitation is safe.—/ohn Woolman. 
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AN article by W. E 


Commissioner of 


Simonds (formerly United States 


Patents), in the Worth American Re- 


view, speaks of a number of the great inventions, and of 


their influence on the conditions of modern life. In the 


course of this review, he Says: 


** Possibly the sewing machine is the greatest labor-saving device 
ever known. It is related of Walter Hunt that in 1838 he had nearly 
completed his invention thereof; that his wife bewailed its effect upon 
the fortunes of tailors and seamstresses, and that thereupon he gave it 
over to forgetfulness. Nevertheless it was introduced into public use 
betweed 1850 and 1870. In 1850 there was one tailor to four hundred 
and forty-two inhabitants; in 1870 there was one tailor to three hun- 
dred and fifty eight inhabitats ; in that twenty years, population increased 
sixty-five per cent, but the number of tailors had increased more than 


one hundred pe r cent.” 
These are interestihg statements of fact, but the most 
notable among them, it the deduction to 


be drawn that there was comparatively little 


seems to us, is 
economic 
gain to society by the sewing-machine,—the great conse- 
quence being that more work was bestowed upon dress, 


when it came into use 


In the letter which our friend Isaiah Lightner sends 
us, and which we print elsewhere, he apparently is im- 
pressed with the idea that ex-Senator Dawes is unfriendly 
to the land-in-severalty policy, and regrets or laments its 
operations. We think this can hardly be the case ; Sena- 
tor Dawes has been one of the most earnest and persistent 
advocates of the plan of making the Indians citizens, and 
has many times urged in speech and in writing, the need of 
it. We presume that in the remarks from which J. ] 
Janney was quoting, he was pointing out the difficulties, 
and explaining the need of continued aid to the Indians 
in support of their advancement in the ways of civiliza- 
tion. 


In New York City, 


New York Monthly Meeting will have a meeting on the 
} 
A 


the Philanthropic Association of 


{ 


3d of the coming month, at Friends’ meeting-honuse on 


16th street, on the subjec t of the abolition of the death 


} 


penalty, and will be addressed by Congressman Newton 


M. Curtis, of Ogdensburg, whose speech in Congress on 


this subject has been read by many Friends 


WE are very glad to receive from our friend William 
Tallack, of London, a note officially correcting the rumor 
of his decease,—which we had already said was obviously 
not correct. ‘‘ 1 am thankful,’’ he says, cheerfully, in his 


note (dated Twelfth month 14), ‘‘to report myself still 


alive, and still specially interested in American 
in all good things.’’ 


progress 
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DEATHS. 

BROWN.-—In Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y., Twelfth month 8, 
1893, after a lingering illness, Elisha Brown, aged 86 years; a mem- 
ber of Farmington Executive Meeting of Friends. 

BURTON .—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 15, Sarah B. Burton. 
Interment at Fallsington, Pa. 

HALLECK.—At her home in Dutchess county, N. Y., Eleventh 
month 8, 1893, Jane S., wife of Lewis Halleck, and daughter of the 
late Isaac Smith; a member of Farmington Executive Meeting of 
Friends. 

HENSZEY —In West Philadelphia, suddenly, Twelfth month 20, 
1893, Jesse C., son of Caroline and the late Marshall Henszey, Sr. 

HICKLEN.—Suddenly, at the home of her son-in-law, Dr. R. D. 
Tipple, in Toledo, Ohio, Eleventh month 28, 1893, Albina, widow of 
Isaac Hicklen, in the goth year of her age; a highly esteemed member 
of Centre Monthly Meeting. 

Che passing away of this dear friend removes from our midst one 
who nature was quiet and retiring, yet cheerful and bright, even at her 
advanced age. She was an earnest advocate of the principles of 
Friends, and a consistent member of her Society, encouraging those 
around her to * mind the light,’’ and be faithful to every duty. 

Her wide-spread sympathy was extended to all suffering humanity, 
no matter how poor or lowly, and many were the hours (in earlier life), 
that she watched with the sick and afflicted, always glad and willing to 
do whatsoever her hands found to do. Her admiration of the beauties 
of Nature was untiring; in the trees, shrubs, and flowers, she saw sim- 
plicity and lessons of love. 

Her remains were brought to Unionville, Gentre Co., Penn., and 
the funeral took place in the afternoon of Twelfth month Ist. * 

HOAG.—At the residence of her daughter in Clinton Corners, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., Twefth month 10, 1893, Maria Ann Hoag, relict 
of David J. Hoag, and daughter of the late Isaac Smith, in her 81st 
year; a member of Farmington Executive Meeting of Friends. 

PALMER.—At Strafford, Chester Co., Pa., Twelfth month 16, 
John Palmer, aged 71 years. 

PYLE.—On Twelfth month 15, 1893, at the residence of her 
brother, Samuel Pyle, New Garden, Lydia Pyle, in the 93d year of her 
age; a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting. 

SITZER.—At her home in Macedon, Wayne Co., N. Y., Eleventh 
month 7, 1893, Phebe F., wife of Edgar Sitzer and daughter of the 
late Isaac Smith, aged 64 years; a member of Farmington Executive 
Meeting of Friends. 

TOWNSEND.—Suddenly, in Philadelphia, Twelfth month 21, 
1893, Emilie W., daughter of the late Paul and Mary Townsend, form- 
erly of Byberry, Pa. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Tuts was held Twelfth month 1st, at Penn Hill meeting- 
house. The weather was fine and there was a large at- 
tendance of Friends and neighbors. We had very accept- 
ably with us Allen Flitcraft and wife of Chester, Pa., also 
Jesse Hoge, of Loudoun county, Va. The meeting was 
favored with very impressive remarks from these Friends, 
and Mary H. Way. The business meeting was held in 
joint session, the business being transacted with love and 
harmony, and as it was said by one, it was good for us to 
be there. 

There was a parlor meeting held at the home of Grace 
A. King, which was well attended by interested Friends 
Testimonies were borne by Allen Flitcraft, Jesse Hoge, 
Hulda I. Headley, Wm. Cope, Wm. M. Way, Mary H. 
Way, and Sarah Flitcraft. ‘The meeting was very impres- 
sive and solemn. G. 





Isaac Wilson writes to Young Friends’ Review, sug- 
gesting a religious meeting, next year, in connection with 
the two Conferences (at Chappaqua). He says: 

‘It is have our F. D.S. Conference and 
Philanthropic Union that are national organizations so 
far as our Society is concerned, but the subject of a na- 
tional congress, as presented and discussed in one of the 
sessions at Chicago, claims my attention. While I pre- 
sume a competent committee has the matter in charge, 
relative to the approaching Conference next summer, this 
may seem premature, yet I feel best to inake a suggestion 


true we 


FR 


that has been with me for some time. Remembering, as 
we do, the overcrowded session of the last Conference, 
at Lincoln, wi.h but two days for each Conference, I 
feel that if it is held apart from any quarterly or other 
meeting, that we could well afford to devote three days 
to each, or at least arrange it so, if needed, and to that 
end if commencing on Fifth-day, giving all an oppor- 
tunity to come from their homes that week and at liberty 
to attend such meetings on First-day as may seem best, 
then three days of the next week for the other Confer- 
ence, with ample time to reach home the same week. [| 
think, if desired, time would be found for one or two 
sessions of a religious congress, similar to those held in 
Chicago. If this is approved of, arrangements can be 
made for the presentations of papers and discussions of 
such subjects as may be suggested.’’ 


MOZOOMDAR AND THE MISSIONARIES. 


A recent number of the New York /ndefendent has the following 

article, which, it must be admitted, appears to have some measure of 
justice. 
Mr. Mozoompar is the leader of the Brahmo Somaj in 
India. He has spoken in the Parliament of Religions 
in Chicago, and has now been delivering the course of 
Lowell Lectures in Boston, and is to speak in this city, his 
topic being ‘* Modern Religion in India.’”’ 

In his bird’s-eye-view, after speaking of other relig- 
ions, he comes to Christianity, and mentions the early 
Nestorian and Armenian missions, and then the Portu- 
guese of the sixteenth century, and the Jesuits of the 
seventeenth, under St. Francis Xavier, and continues: 

“Properly speaking, so far as we are concerned, the Protestant 
Christian missions are the most important missions. For nearly a hun- 
dred years they have worked. ‘The native Christians number two mil 
lions and a half, more than one half of these being Roman Catholics. 
If you go to India, will you find any scratch on the surface of Hindu 
society by Christianity? No. If your theology had not been so mer 
ciless and cruel,if your church government had not heen so uncom 
promising. if you had been more sympathetic with the people, more 
tolerant with their aspirations, better things might have been done. But 
you were bound on thrusting your iron bound Christian creeds down 
the throats of the Hindus. You were determined not to learn a single 
lesson from the Hindu, even less than the Mohammedan and the Bud- 
dhist learned The result is that your missionaries are hard and fast 
and high and dry, surrounded by the native Christians, who, with a few 
exceptions, represent neither the culture of Europe nor of India. The 
success of Christianity is eminently unsatisfactory both to Christian 
countries and to our people at large.”’ 


We have great respect for Mr. Mozoomdar and for his 
predecessors, Rammohun Roy and Chunder Sen; and 
yet we must tell him that he greatly overrates the com- 
parative importance of the Brahmo Somaj, and underes- 
timates that of Christianity in India. 

His Brahmo Somaj makes much of Christ as the 
teacher of a religion of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. But where did he learn about 
Christ? From the missionaries, of whom he says the 
people of India ‘‘ cannot get along with them or without 
them.’’ Whence came the inspiration of Rammohun Roy 
and Chunder Sen? From the missionaries. Where did 
the Brahmo Somaj and the educated classes of India and 
Mr. Mozoomdar himself get their admirable knowledge 
of English with which to belabor the missionaries and 
their doctrine? Directly or mediately from these mis 
sionaries’ schools. 

‘* No scratch on the surface of Hindu society ’’ made 
by Christianity? That is an amazing assertion. Is not 
the Brahmo Somaj itself something of ‘‘a scratch,’’ 
and where would that and the other allied Somajes be 
but for Christian missions? Did not Christian missions 
found the English educational system of India after- 
ward taken up by the English Government of India? 
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Is not that ‘‘ascratch’’? Have not Christian missions 
led the way to the abolition of suttee and the breaking 
down of caste to which Mr. Mozoomdar’s visit to this 
country is a witness? Are the two and a half mil- 
lions of Christians in India nothing as compared with 
the three thousand professed adherents of the Brahmo 
Somaj ? 

We do not exactly understand what Mr. Mozoomdar 
means by calling Christian theology, as preached in 
India, ‘‘ merciless and cruel,’’ nor how its church gov. 
ernment has been ‘‘ uncompromising.’’ Certainly mis- 
sionaries have carried to India an abundant assortment 
of theologies, but every one has been centered on the 
love of God as shown in the gift of his Son. They have 
imported a large variety of forms of Church govern- 
ment, enough to illustrate Christian liberty. They have 
been the light of India, its great moral force, the apos- 
tles of its crusades against all public and private vice; 
and India is all scored over with the marks of their in- 
fluence, and the excellent and very useful and very able 
and cultivated Mr. Mozoomdar is one of the 
their work. 


fruits of 


COMPARATIVE RISK OF RAILROAD TRAVEL.—The con- 
clusion drawn from a study of the statistics of railroad 
travel and accidents in England and the United States, 
made by H. G. Prout, editor of the Railroad Gazette, 
and given in the Worth American Review, that it is.at 
least five times as dangerous to travel by rail in this coun- 
try as in Great Britain. ‘* But,’’ the writer says, ‘‘ you 
cannot have about as many miles of railroad as all other 
nations of the earth together, more miles per head than 
any other people, more train service than any other 
people, and cheaper freight rates than any one else in the 
world, and at the same time more of the elements of 
safety than any one else.’’ English railroads cost about 
In Eng- 


$200,000 a mile, the American about $50,000. 
land 57 per cent. of railroads are double track, in this 
country, five and one-half per cent. 
is used on ninety per cent. of railroads there, and about 
five per cent. here. 

rate, so is the price. 


The block system 


The English railroad service is first 

If the English standard had been 
enforced here, half or more of our railroads could not 
have been built. ‘‘ Looked at as they are,’’ says Prout, 
‘our railroads are a splendid example of the blessings 
and penalties of liberty. There is no question in my 
mind that, in this instance, the sum of blessings vastly 
outweighs the sum of the penalties.’’ 


Says 


THe Work oF GEORGE Fox.—The exact position of 
Fox’s grave has long since been forgotten, though a mod- 
ern stone marks it conjectured site. As a memorial, that 
plain slab is amply sufficient ; anything more costly one 
feels would be incongruous. His true monument is the 
labors, for two centuries, of Quaker men and women ; 
in the figure of Penn carrying through the American con- 
tinent the fiery cross of complete toleration ; in the story 
of the devoted labors of Elizabeth Fry, and in the echo 
of the stately eloquence of Bright. 

It may be said that Fox's successors were greater than 
himself, and, no doubt, they possessed gifts, as they pos- 
sessed opportunities, which were denied to him ; but they 
could not one of them have done his work. Carlyle 
could find for him, in all history, but one peer, the phil- 
osopher Diogenes. ‘‘ Great, truly, was that Tub; a 
temple from which man’s dignity and divinity were scorn- 
fully preached abroad ; but greater is the Leather Hull, 
for the same sermon was preached there, and not in scorn, 
but in love.’’— xchange. 











THE INDIAN LAND ALLOTMENT. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Duty calls me to reply to an article in your issue of 
Twelfth month 16, ‘* The Indian Land Allotment,’’ by 
John J. Janney. I have carefully read the Indian Com- 
mittee’s report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and I fully 
unite with all that they have reported and some of it is 
especially true and worthy of note. See third paragraph 


on education (which has been the case for a number of | after the Indians at this time, for I believe they need 


years), also fourth paragraph on homes, and the necessity 
for them to open their eyes, etc. These are facts that 
have been impressed upon the [ndians’ minds for a num- 
ber of years. See Bishop Whipple’s talk on the * In- 
dians of the Northwest,’’ in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JournaL of Twelfth month 2. He is a grand, noble 
friend to the Indian, and has devoted the greater part of 
his time for the last thirty four years to gradually enlighten 
and bring them up to a condition to become intelligent 
citizens. ‘* There is no failure in Christian work, the 
only failure is in not doing it.’’ Stephen R. Riggs and 
Dr. Williamson should also be named among those who 
gave their life’s work in endeavoring to Christianize the 
Indians, by living a special life of devotion and depriva- 
tion, translating the Scriptures, and endeavoring to teach 
them to walk in the light as He was in the light. God- 
loving men and women have drawn the Indian mind from 
darkness to light, and prepared them for this step. 

I do not know what evidence my friend J. J. J. may 
have beyond what he quotes from ex-Senator Dawes. With 
all due respect for the Senator I must say that in my 
judgment he has not made correct history when he says : 
‘« The Indian has thus been lifted from barbarism to civ- 
ilization, not step by step as has been the case with other 
barbarous races, but at a leap,’’ for the Indians have had 
a greater opportunity to receive an education than the 
negro had, for Christian people have been among the In- 
dians for ihe last fifty or more years, giving their best 
efforts to Christianize and educate them, and from my 
own individual experience for the last sixteen years I 
know chat the Indian has been gradually impressed with 
the thought of advancement for citizenship, and I have 
had them stand before me with tears in their eyes and a 
heart filled with emotion, and heard them plead for their 
land to be allotted to then as white men, and they be ai- 
lowed to become citizens so that they could feel secure in 
their homes. 

The Santees had their lands allotted to them nine 
years ago, and a few days ago I received a letter from a 
half-blood stating that there was talk of taking the land 
(for which patents have been issued), from the half- 
bloods. Here is where the great trouble comes in; each 
Administration appears to send out a new man who thinks 
he must find some fault with the former, and goes to work 
to undo what has been done and accepted in good faith. 

The ex-Senator tries to make a point by speaking of 
them as ‘‘ wards of the nation.’’ I wish to say that the 
United States holds in trust millions of dollars that belong 
both by law and of right to these people, and if the Govern- 
ment pays its honest debts they have no cause to be wards 
but citizens, and if this money is paid them that has been 
promised in former treaties and for the land that is thrown 
open for settlement by this allotment Act the Indians will 
have more than enough for schools, roads, bridges, etc., 
and will not need to call upon Massachusetts or Nebraska 
for help. I know that the Santees worked on the roads 
and built two bridges at a cost of near $12,000 for the 
benefit of themselves and their white neighbors. True 
the Indians are exempt from taxation on their lands for 
twenty-five years, but it must be remembered the white 
homesteader is also exempt for a number of years. There 
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is land close by me that is not taxed to'day, yet the man 
that lives on it bas been here sixteen years. 

The ex-Senator is sadly mistaken when he says: ‘‘ There 
are three counties in Nébraska all filled up with Indians.’’ 
There are counties in Nebraska that have Indians in them, 
but there are more whites than Indians in these counties 


and more than this, I believe they are prosperous counties. 


I hope Friends will not relax their energy in looking 


special care to hold them where we have them for advance- 
ment. One of the great troubles at this time is ‘* Fire 
Water’’ (liquor) among them, and my heart beats with 
emotion and love not oniy for the Indian in this respect 
but for the white man also, in fact for the nation, for I 
believe the liquor traffic is a national sin and will only be 
banished from our land by the united prayers and labors 
of all its religious people. 

Let us pray for greater light to come in the hearts of 


| men, and labor for all that is just and true. 


IsalAH LIGHTNER. 
Monroe, Platte Co., Neb., Twelfth month 19. 


Lire’s OpportTuNITigEs. —Some one_ has said that 
‘* every face ought to be beautiful at forty ’’ ; and another 
that ‘‘ no old person has aright to be ugly, because he 
has had all his life in which to grow beautiful.’’ ‘That is 
to say, that life’s opportunities of nobleness, of even 
forty years of opportunity, if well used, are enough to 
make so much beauty within that it cannot help coming 
through to the surface in graceful habits of the nerves 
and muscles. The transfiguration of a pleasant smile, 
kindly lightings to the eyes, restful lines of self-control 
about the lips, pure shining of the face as great thoughts 
kindle inwardly ,—these things no parent makes inevitably 
ours, and no fitful week or two of goodness gives them, 
and no schooling of the visage, either, but only habitual 
nobleness and graciousness within ; and this will give 
them all. Nor does a wise man think he has watched the 
quick expressions which flit across the face unconsciously. 
The truth will out, and in these flashing motions some- 
times we catch the rascal under a handsome mask, and 
sometimes catch the angel where we had not looked for 
one.—W. C. Gannett. 





Tue Larcest Lump or CoaL.—In the rivalry between 
the coal-mining companies as to which could mine the 
largest ‘‘ black diamond,’’ the honors are easily with the 
United States, thanks to the marvelous coal deposits of 
the State of Washington. 

There is now in Chicago, from the m:nes at Roslyn in 
that State, a lump of coal twenty-four feet in length, five 
feet eight inches in width, four feet eight inches in thick- 
ness, and weighing forty-one thousand pounds. This is 
nineteen thousand pounds more than the Hocking Valley 
lump, and fifteen thousand pounds more than the xreat 
block sent over from England. 

Washington State is a country of great things. It has 
great mountains, great trees, great crops, great fishes. It 
is fitting that it should eclipse all competitors in respect 
to great lumps of coal.—Christian World. 





CONSCIENCE is the fawgiver of the soul. Obey it im- 
plicitly. But if your conscience endeavors to bec »me 
lawgiver for another’s soul, it is usurping authority which 
does not belong to it. And if another’s conscience en- 
deavors to usurp authority over your soul, resist the usur- 
pation. Liberty and responsibility are commensurate ; 
you cannot surrender the first without betraying the 


| second.—Lyman A bdott. 





THE LIBRARY. 
“ HEART-Beats, by P. C. Mozoomdar; with a Biographical Sketch of 
the Author, by Samuel J. Barrows,’ has just been issued by George H. 
Ellis, 141 Franklin street, Boston, Mass. It-is described as a “ Book 
of Meditations,” and these are given in paragraphs, many of them 
comparatively brief, upon subjects of the deepest and profoundest na- 
ture. Glancing through, the side headings which are seen are: The 
True Self, Divine Possibilities, the Presence, the Courts of Heaven, 
the Day of Judgment, Suffering, Rest, God’s Weapons, Prayer, Lowli- 
ness, Love of Man, etc. The paragraph with which the volume con- 
cludes may be taken as typical of the thought: 
“ Farewell.—Can waves exhaust the sea ? 
atmosphere? My smiles are no measure of my joy, nor my sighs of 
my sorrow. These heart-béats are only faint echoes of the heart 
which beats in God, these breathings are only a feeble sign that I live 
in my Beloved’s arms. I have much more to know, feel, say, and see,— 
infinitely more. When, where, or if ever it will be here I do not 


know. O brother, let us abide in God! He is the goal of our being ! 
I am on my waytohim. Farewell!” 

The interest in Mozoomdar has been greatly increased by the ac- 
quaintance made with him in this country, during his visit of 1893. 
He is undoubtedly a most remarkable man, and a striking figure in the 
religious movement of the time in which we live. The biography by 
Dr. Barrows, (editor of the Christian Register), which occupies some 
40 pages, will be read with attention. 
of 330 pages; price $1 50, 


Can winds suck out the 


The book makes a volume 


The Atlantic Monthly for the coming month has an excellent article 
on the late General S. C. Armstrong, the devoted and able principal of 
Hampton Institute. J. H. Denison, his classmate at Williams College 
and his life-long friend, tells, with full appreciation of a rare character, 
the story of his life. Edith M. Thomas appears in another of her de 
lightful studies of nature, ‘* From Winter Solstice to Vernal Equinox,” 
and shows the poet’s hand both in the verse and in the prose of which 
the paper is mada up. Of interest to students of literary history are 
ten letters, hitherto unpublished, from Coleridge to Southey, and they 
will be interested, also, in a book review of the published letters of 
Lowell, Phillips Brooks, and Asa Gray. 


We mentioned, some months ago, the compact little books repub- 
lished in this country by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, and is- 
sued originally by the Messrs. Black, of London,—a series of hand- 
books relating to religious, moral, and scriptural subjects. There were 
some three or four named in the previous notice, and the publishers 
now send us “* The Old Testament and its Contents,’’ by James Robert- 
son, D. D., professor of languages inthe University of Glasgow, author 
of “ The Early Religion of Israel.’”” This is a valuable study of the 
character of the books included in the Old Testament canon, and from 
its concise arrangement may be very convenient. It discreetly accepts 
those results of modern scholarship which have been generally ad- 
mitted, and is cautious as to those which have not. (30 cents.) 


Recent discoveries in mounds of Southern Chaldea of the remains 
of the most ancient known civilization are attracting much attention 
among scholars. Combined with other recent discoveries in Egypt, 
they go far towards solving the problem of the beginning of civiliza- 
tion. W. St. Chad Boscawen, a lecturer in University College, Oxford, 
has written for Hurfer's Magazine a popular article dealing with these 


latest Oriental discoveries. It appears in the current number, with il- 
lustrations. 


WHO quells a nation’s wayward will 
May lord it on a throne; 

But he’s a mightier monarch still 
Who vanquishes his own. 

No power of fortune lays him low ; 
No treacherous smile allures ; 

King of himself, through weal or woe— 
He conquers who endures. 


—Anon, 


Gop is self-existent. Man is within this self-exist- 
ence, but is not all thereof. He useth perfect channels in 
communicating with each individual child ; but when one 
child would communicate with another, the perfect 
channel remaineth closed. A brother spirit may know 
far more of the truth than thou, and it is well to listen 
unto his voice, that thou may select from his part of 
God’s wisdom that which will benefit thee ; but it is also 
well to know he is not God.— Chas. Linton. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA.—At the after-meeting Conference 
Class, Twelfth month 17, the proceedings in the World’s Congress of 
Religions, on the day appointed to the Society of Friends’ were taken 
up for repetition. Before beginning with them, Robert M. Janney 
spoke a few minutes, explaining the Friends’ day, some of its peculiar 
features, and what he thought its significance was. Many gratifying 
things, he said, were said by members of other faiths concerning the 
Friends, but these should make us humble, rather than elated. The 
venerable Dr. Philip Schafi (since deceased), said: “ The Society of 
Friends, though one of the smallest tribes in Israel, is a glorious So- 
ciety, for it has borne witness to the Inner Light,—‘ which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.’ It has proved the superiority 
of the spirit over all forms, it has done noble service in promoting tol- 
erance and liberty, in prison reform, the emancipation of slaves, and 
other works of Christian philanthropy.’’ 

The addresses of President Bonney, Jonathan W. Plummer, and R. 
M. Janney (as delivered at Chicago), were then read, with the portion 
of Whittier’s poem, “ Our Master,’”’ which A. M. Powell read. 

The subject being open for discussion, remarks were made by sev- 
eral Friends. One thought that as a person who has had a wider out- 
look received a fuller inspiration and can never be the same as before, so 
the Society of Friends may receive a permanent influence from this 


Congress. We must try to live up to the ideas obtained from the wider 
outlook. 


TRENTON, N. J.—On the 18th of Twelfth month Trenton Friends’ 
Association was one year and six days old, and proud were its members 
that it had developed into a vigorous and prosperous society in so short 
atime. Itaims to be an assemblage where questions of interest may 
be discussed, where the faith of Friends shall be presented with the 
same simplicity and Christian feeling which Jesus taught while on 
earth, and where truth and right will ever prevail. It has done much, 
and great is the work still before it ; but with the healthy constitution 
thus established its strength ought ever be fitted for the burden. It 
makes no contention with different interpretations of elief, but gives 
all a hearing, and permits each to remain true to his or her convictions. 

We had two papers from the History Committee, the first, ‘A 
Sketch of the Life of John Woolman,” by John Watson. In referring 
to the position the subject of the sketch took upon the moral wrongs 
the Friends had borne testimony against, he said that “ in our progress as 
a people we do not claim to have reached any new truth, but if we 
have made progress it has been to advance nearer and nearer to those 
grand truths which have always existed from the beginning of the 
world to the present day, and have been made clear only as we reach 
that progressive knowledge to grasp them.’”’ His stand for temperance 
was described, and it was claimed he was one of the pioneers who 
planted the germ in the middle of the 18th century, which continued to 
grow until strong enough to overcome the evils of slavery. 

The next paper was a sketch of the life of Lucretia Mott. An in- 
teresting account of her childhood days was given. Her untiring work 
for the abolition of slavery, her efforts to elevate woman, and the pro- 
motion of universal peace were described, and how within her own 
Society she ever strived to advance the principles of Christian truth— 
rather than uphold sectarian purposes and individual plans. We were 
told that only here and there a meeting-house could be found where 
she could speak against slavery, as Friends were exhorted by those in 
authority to ‘‘ keep in the quiet.” 

We were honored in having our Friend Samuel Swain of Bristol 
with us. It is certainly very pleasant to have these visiting Friends, 
and we hope to see those who have favored us soon again and others 
who have not yet given us their presence. In the discussion, this friend 
spoke of Lucretia Mott’s beautiful life and of that underlying principle 
which made these lives so valuable—* courage to be true to their con- 
victions as revealed to them amidst opposition and persecution,’’ and that 
such characters made it possible for others to follow in a comparative 
smooth pathway. Unfortunately with so much substance for discuss‘on 
in each paper, it was prevented by lack of time. 

At the close of the meeting the President, William Walton, gave a 
resumé of the work of the year, and spoke of the flourishing condition 
of the Society, thanking all for their faithful work. (To th 
is due no small portion of the success of the Association ) 
course of the President’s remarks, he said he would not say the views 
of Friends were any better than other societies, but it seemed to him 
‘“‘that they were so much in keeping with the plain, simple truths pro- 
mulgated by the beloved Jesus, while on earth, that greater effort 
should be made to have them better known,” and quoted from the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner,of London, showing the liberal religious 
views of to-day, from which is taken the following: * the claim 
which Quakerism has upon our allegiance is, not its narrowness or ex- 
clusiveness, but its comprehensiveness, and the degree to which it suc- 
ceeds in reconciling a belief in the Christian religion with most perfect 
liberty of thought and the rights of individual conscience. It is in fact 
an outward confession of that which the best of other religious denom- 
inations believe in spite of their creed. The misery of this life would 
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be intolerable if we were not fully assured that those who most widely 
differ from us in religious belief are as certain of eternal life, if they 
live up to their conviction, as those of our own community.” 

The nominating committee appointed at the previous meeting 
seemed to desire the old officers to remain another term, but failing to 
convince all of them of the necessity of so doing, the following names 
stand for the ensuing year: President, Edmund R. Willets; rst Vice- 
President, Daniel Willets; 2nd Vice-President, Arthur E. Moon; 
Secretary, Laura I{. Satterthwaite; Treasurer, Emma C. Matlack. 
The members additional to the above officers upon the Executive Com- 
mittee are: Wm. Walton, Lily S. DeCou, Abram V. Robinson, and 
Esther Potts a mF 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COLLEGE Notres.—Dean Bond received. a few days 
ago, some beautiful photographs of one of the big trees in the Mari- 
posa grove of the Yosemite Valley grant. It has been the custom to 
name these large trees for persons of renown, States of the Union, and 
the large colleges of the United States. Two are ** Washington ’’ and 
*“ Lincoln,” others are ** New York,’ “‘ Massachusetts,” ** Harvard,” 
“ Yale”’ Columbia,” “ Princeton,” and ‘“ Haverford.’’ The photo 
graphs were sent by Gertrude Hutchings, an ex-member of the class 
of '92, who wrote, in an article published in the Phenix, No. 5, of 
Vol. XII. 

“Two years ago, a lady from the East 
I do not 


SWARTHMORI 


whose name and residence 
know—wished to have a tree named ‘Swarthmore.’ This 
past summer, in accordance with her wishes, permission was obtained 
from the Board of Commissioners to have the sign ‘ Swarthmore’ 
and placed upon one of the 


made 
handsomest of the great monarchs. So 
our A/ma Mater took her place among the other colleges. The tree 
is about 25 feet in diameter and 300 feet in height, a fair emblem of 
Swarthmore’s growth and prosperity. It is situated in what is called 
‘the circle.’ There our college friends, on visiting the West, will find 
it ready to welcome them.”’ 

Prof. Hoadley recently gave a Jecture in Swarthmore village on the 
World’s Fair, illustrated with stereoptican views 

By vote of the Faculty the Christmas holidays began Fifth day 
evening instead of Sixth day noon. B. 


ENLARGED WORK OF THE UNIVERSITY.—There is a common 
idea that the application of the forces of mind through the hands does 
not call for the “ higher education.’’ Prof. N.S. Shaler, of Harvard, 
in a paper in the AMantic Monthly, on “ The Transmission of Learning 
through the University,’ urges that scientific training must be included 
in the University work. He says: 

“ The first, and as yet the most evident tendency to specialize our 
education, so that each profession may have the largest share of time 
for the training of those who seek to enter it, is seen in the establish- 
ment of technical schools, with their plan of work so arranged that 
their students seek no learning which does not more or less directly 
bear upon the craft they intend to pursue. These detached trade 
schools originated in Europe, where they were founded with the delib- 
erate intention of separating the education of engineers from that 
deemed appropriate for the gentry or the men of the learned walks of 
life. The parting of the old and new educations clearly rests in the 
main upon the rather preposterous assumption that the modern or scien 
tific arts are in a way less respectable or dignified than the ancient and 
more culture-breeding occupations, and in part upon the belief that the 
new employments require less well informed men than the old. Other 
and equally unfounded assumptions occasionally have a share in deter- 
mining the separation of the schools of applied science from the 
established institutions of culture. Now and then it is urged that the 
spirit of the universities is disengaged from the practical affairs of men, 
so thut the students in them fail to acquire that sense of duty and devo- 
tion to it which is demanded in the bread- winning occupations. Again, 
we hear that time and money, those elements of capital which have 
ever to be considered, are alike wanting in the case of our youths who 
are to take charge of the practical work of the world. 

“‘ Separately stated, and taken without an understanding as to the 
place in the transmission of learning which, after many centuries of ex- 
perience, has been assigned to universities, these arguments for the 
separation of mechanical and industrial edueation from the old culture 
seem plausible, but in a large analysis of the situation they are seen to 
be fallacious. No one who has come to understand the relation of the 
application of energy to our civilization can doubt that, in the world’s 
esteem, the engineer is soon to to take the place of the military man, 
and that those who are to apply force in the peaceful occupations of 
the arts are to have a station coequal, at least, with that of the soldier 
who devotes his life to the ancient and destructive uses of power. 
Whatever of opprobrium may at first have pertained to mechanical 
tasks will disappear as their intellectual station comes to be recognized 
as itsneeds must be. The notion that these modern occupations do 
not call for the same enlarging education that has been devoted to the 
old professions is likewise due to a misconception. It is necessary, in- 
deed, that those who are engaged in the great industrial revolutions 


should understand the nature of those societies in which their work is | 


to be done. We are surely right in demanding for them all the en- 
largement of perspective given by the training which is to prepare the 
theologian, the jurist, or the physician.” 


THE UNIVERSAL PEACE UNION. 
ITs purposes, objects, and aims are thus stated : 

‘“* Whereas, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness are natural, 
inalienable rights, subject to no human governments, but superior to 
all; and, whereas, whatever is absolutely wrong can never be practi- 
cally right, or be innocently encouraged, neither can persons perform 
collectively what is unlawful for individuals, nor serve self and country 
to the injury of mankind; and whereas, peace is self-control, and the 
abnegation of carnal weapons; and the recognition of all the princi- 
ples of love, justice, charity, and purity make for peace ; communities 
and States permanently unite by attraction and consent, never through 
coersive violence ; and the sword is not an essential element of our 
social sys‘em, but like dueling and slavery, a relic of barbarous times, 
and owes its prevalence to popular delusion ; and, whereas, wise advo- 
cates of truth, believing in God, believe also in man, overcome evil 
with good, choosing to die rather than kill, and whereas war destroys 
life, invades liberty, subverts good morals and the spirit and teachings 
of Jesus Christ, it retards and defeats rather than insures progress and 
the common welfare, and is a standing reproach to human nature.” 

ALFRED H. Love, President. 

O. S. Fell, 1305 Arch street, Philadelphia, business agent of the 
Association, desires us to state that when any interested members of the 
Universal Peace Union can arrange for meetings in the interest of 
peace and arbitration, and desire speakers, they may make application 
to him. 


THE COLORED SCHOOL WORK. 

AT the meeting of the Executive Committee of the Philanthropic Union, 
held in New York, Twelfth month 16, reports were received from the 
superintendents on each subject. The report on Education of the 
Colored People was followed by an animated consideration of the 
subject. The reports received showed that while all the seven yearly 
meetings had not organized committees for this work, in each of them 
individuals are working. In Philadelphia, Baltimore, Indiana, and 
New York, superintendents have been appointed. Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting appropriated one hundred dollars for the use of the school. 
The work is becoming more extended,and the outlook is hopeful. 
Friends present told of different methods employed to raise funds and 
collect goods. Individual efforts to interest people in the work often 
resulted in valuable barrels being sent, The goods sent are exceed- 
ingly useful in the South, and become a source of revenue. It was 
suggested that where money could be given it should always be asked 
for, but that all should know the great advantage to the schools of 
things that are apparently useless here. ‘‘ The Timely Suggestion” 
in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENER AND JOURNAL has encouraged small con- 
tributions where Friends had felt unable to work before, and was 
deemed a valuable help. 

While all present felt glad that the interest is becoming more wide- 
spread, regret was expressed that the large contributions received in 
former years have recently been much fewer in number. As the 
schools are constantly growing, and salaries become due with regu- 
larity, it is often hard to wait until the ‘ mites’? can be collected in 
sufficient number to meet the needs. All present felt sympathy with 
the good work done at Aiken and Mt. Pleasant, and expressed the 
hope that by every means in their power Friends would aid it, and that 
some time in the near future they would assume the entire responsi- 
bility for the support of the two schools. A. oe. J. 


Mr. PLEASANT ScHOOL, S. C.—Friends sending barrels for this 
school to me will please mark their names on the head of the barrels, 
with lead pencil, and always send me the bill of lading. I have 
acknowledged receipt of all I could find. 

HENRY M. LAING, 30 N. 3d St., Philad’a. 


ANNOUNCED by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow, and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river and the heaven, 
And veils the farmhouse at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemaids sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 
—Emerson “ The Snow Storm.” 


To meet everything that every day brings forth, as 
something that comes from God is an attainable degree of 
perfection.— Wm. Law. 





TO MEET AGAIN. 

(Auf Wiedersehen.) 

To meet again; ah, yes, we know, 

But shall we see the ruby glow 
On lips still burning ? 

Or will the cares that come to all 

O’er rosy cheeks spread ashen pall, 
Life downward turning ? 


The eyes that sparkle brightly now, 

The golden hair above your brow, 
A crown of beauty, 

Shall these be found in later years 

As brightly shining, spite of tears, 
And cross of duty ? 


What though the cheek may pale and fade, 
And hair put on a lighter shade ; 
And eyes less bright. 
Words will be spoken, pure and sweet, 
As old-time friends together meet, 
With hearts still light. 


Full well we know how beauty fades, 

How frost cuts down life’s tender blades, 
In springtime growing, 

But autumn hardens all the vine, 

Filling the grape with purple wine, 
From presses flowing. 


And so our lives must needs be pressed, 
And troubles come to hearts distressed, 
But cares will lighten ; 
Sorrow will tread with feet rough shod, 
And tears flow as we bear the rod, 
But eyes will brighten. 


When sets the sun in the southern skies, 
And over all the darkness lies, 
So soft and terder, 
The after-glow paints up the west, 
Ere night puts on her jeweled vest, 
In regal splendor. 


So human lives it seems might be, 

And brightness come to you and me, 
And peaceful rest. 

That night may brighten into day, 

As feet walk slower on life’s way, 
Be our request. 


—W. W. Bennett, in Chicago Inter- Ocean. 


GRANDMA’S ANGEL. 


MamMa said, * Little one, go and see 
If grandmother's ready to come to tea,” 
I knew I mustn't disturb her, so 

I stepped as gently along tiptoe, 

And stood a moment to take a peep— 
And there was grandmother fast asleep. 


I knew it was time for her to wake; 

I thought I'd give her a little shake, 

Or tap at her door, or softly call; 

But I hadn't the heart for that at all— 
She looked so sweet and so quiet there 
Lying back in her high arm-chair, 

With her dear white hair, and a little smile 
That means she’s loving you all the while. 


I didn’t make a speck of noise ; 

I knew she was dreaming of little boys 

And girls who lived with her long ago, 

And then went to heaven—for she told me so. 


I went up close. and I did'nt speak 
One word, but I gave her on her cheek 
The softest bit of a little kiss, 

Just in a whisper, and then said this : 
Grandmother, dear, its time for tea.” 


She opened her eyes and looked at me 

And said, ‘* Why, pet, I have just now dreamed 
Of a little angel who came and seemed 

To kiss me lovingly on my face ’’—- 

She pointed right at the very place. 

I never told her ‘twas only me, 

I took her hand and we went to tea 


Sydney Dayre,in American Youth. 
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THE POVERTY OF NEW YORK. 

From ‘‘ The Bread and Butter Question,’ by Junius Henri 

Browne, in Harper's Magazine. 
TAKE New York, the commercial capital, the financial 
centre of the Western hemisphere, as an example of the 
nation’s money making. T e principal diversion of its 
citizens is vulgarly presumed to be getting rich. Actually 
it contains, in proportion to its inhabitants, more poverty, 
and of a worse kind, than any city on this continent. 
Fully a third of its people live in tenament houses, and 
their condition is, in the main, deplorable. But, as they 
are nearly all illiterate and foreigners by birth or extrac- 
tion, they are not to be considered, since this article re- 
fers to Americans generally, and to those comprehended 
in the intelligent, educated class. Of these more than 
two-thirds are probably dependent on salaries, hence can 
have no ambition beyond bread and butter, and many of 
them by no means fastidious in regard to the butter. An 
excess of one-half of the remaining third,—really less 
than a third,—are presumably small tradesmen, who must 
be satisfied if they earn a decent living; for the bulk of 
them certainly do not. A few may be enabled to save 
something, but it would be insignificant, at its largest, to 
any of the mildest financial aspirations. This would 
leave not quite a sixth for merchants, bankers, profes- 
sional men, artists, and those supposed to be in indepen- 
dent positions, if not in independent circumstances. 
How many of these are lifted above the bread-and-butter 
question? Precious few. 

After all the babble about the enormous wealth of the 
metropolis, there are not, bya very liberal estimate, more 
than five hundred millionaires proper within its entire 
boundaries. And while the capitalists may be enumerated 
by the thousands, there are tens and tens of thousands of 
educated men and women who are pitifully paid. Con- 
sidering the cost of living there, it is one of the least de- 
sirable towns in the Union for a person of ordinary in- 
come or earning power to choose as a place of residence ; 
and hence, paradoxically enough, it is forever over- 
crowded. 

The two most lucrative callings are generally con 
ceded to be, the world over, and in New York conspicu- 
ously, the law and banking. Accounts of the golden re- 
wards of lawyers and bankers so constantly assail our ears 
that we might readily regret that we had not selected one 
or the other as our vocation. But such accounts are de- 
ceptions. Law is remarkably uncertain. Hundreds 6f 
young men study it who are never admitted to the bar ; 
and of hundreds admitted, not more than one-tenth of 
them practice. Of those who practice a large majority 
get so very scant a livelihood that they are continually 
driven to other occupations to make both ends meet. 
New York is to-day full of half-starving lawyers, while 
the air is ringing with a score of names coupled with mu- 
nificent incomes. How happy would the mass of them 
be if they could be sure, in the accepted sense, of their 
bread and butter ! 

Every block uptown seems to contain one doctor at 
least. There is in the aggregate such a number of doc- 
tors as to indicate that the city is the seat of pestilence, 
when, in fact, it is remarkably healthful. The explana- 
tion is that many of the doctors have no regular patients, 
and are compelled to lean on patients they may pick up. 
A few of high repute, who attend millionaires profession- 
ally, are flourishing ; but their medical brothers generally 
are the opposite of pecunious. ‘The smallest income 
that a New Yorker, with a New York family, as pre- 
scribed—a wife and two children—can support himself 
on decently is put at $5,000. ‘To attain that a physician, 
it is alleged, must be capable, diligent, conscientious, and 
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530 
watchful until past middle age. Physicians in that city 
generally do not earn $1,500 a year, and in the country 
frequently not more than $500 to §600. What hope 


-have they of rising above the bread and-butter question ? 


Manhattan is regarded as the paradise of preachers, 
because a dozen or more pastors of fashionable 
churches have salaries ranging from $10,000 to $15,000. 
But most of the pulpits there are filled by men whose 
pay is such that they are obliged to practice rigid econ- 
omy to keep out of debt. In the villages and small 
towns throughout the country clergymen have nothing 
like adequate compensation for their labor ; and to this 
fact is ascribed the remarkable decline of late in the 
number of students at the theological seminaries. ‘The- 
ology, indeed, is now accounted one of the callings that 
have, in most cases, ceased to be remunerative. It does 
not respond to the great practical question of the day. 

‘Touching journalism and literature, they are precarious 
everywhere. New York is the sole city in America 
where a man in the field of true literature may live by his 
pen ; and then and there he must not be squeamish as 
respects his living. The prices for newspaper work, and 
more careful and serious work, have risen materially in the 
last fifteen or twenty years, and still tend upward. But 
the supply of manuscripts, owing to the rapid increase of 
writers, distinctively of women, has long been in such 
excess of the demand as to depress still further the inky 
trade. 


WooDPECKER AND CHICKADEE.—Edith M. Thomas, 
in her paper, ‘* From Winter Solstice to Vernal Equinox,’’ 
in the Atlantic Monthly, writes of some winter visitors : 

‘This morning, a downy woodpecker, after tapping 
about the posts that support the clothesline, and finding 
small entertainment there, flew to the ground, where 
crumbs from the table had been thrown and frozen under, 
unluckily, by the dripping of the eaves. With hammer- 
like blows, how vigorously he pecked at the stubborn ice ! 
I did not remember that I had ever before seen a wood- 
pecker alight upon the ground. And now the dear little 
chickadee sits on his bone (tacked by careful hands to 
the plum-tree for his sole benefit), sits, and sings, and 
says most enchanting things, in the intervals between 
nipping and picking. He has one note which sounds 
like the human voice practicing mi, re, mi, re,—a clear 
musical note, filled with sentiment, and somewhat unlike 
the piquant conversation usually exchanged by a flock of 
his merry 

‘* What a very gymnast is the typical chickadee! As 
he twists himself on his perch, bringing his head under 
his feet, | am reminded of similar grotesque actions in 
the parrot. How tame and curious, hopping down 
through the branches, until just above one’s head! There 
is a winnowing sound in the flight of the chickadee which 
recalls the rustling noise of the humming-bird’s wings, or 
the night-moth hovering over flowers, in the faraway 
antipode of,the season. Responsive to this sweetest note 
heard in all winterdom comes the terse stacato ‘‘ yah, 
yah,’’ of the fellowshiping nuthatches. This sharp note, 
sounded from so many different places, might be paralleled 


by the going off of fire-crackers, one after another, here 
and there, at random. 


IClLiOwsS., 





Love is the controlling principle of Christianity, and 
where love fills the heart, courtesy is always manifested in 
the life, so much so that it has often been said that a man 
must be a Christian to be a true gentleman. It is a pre- 
cept found only in the teaching of Christianity: ‘‘ Be 
kindly affectioned one to another, in honor preferring 
one another.’’—£ xchange. 
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THE PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
THE Woman's Journal, Boston (the late Lucy Stone’s 
newspaper), has the following enthusiastic review of the 
progress which it thinks woman suffrage has made in the 
past year : 

Sume newspapers have lately declared that the woman 
suffrage movement is ‘‘ advancing backward,’’ and that 
there 1s less interest in the question now than there was 
forty years ago. Forty years ago women had school suf- 
frage in only a single State, Kentucky. ‘To-day they 
have school suffrage in twenty-one States, municipal suf- 
frage in Kansas, and full suffrage in Wyoming and 
Colorado. 


Forty years ago the woman suffrage question was not 
before a single State legislature. Look at the legislative 
votes of the past year; 

The Colorado House voted 39 to 21 and the Senate 
concurred in favor of enacting a statute granting full 
suffrage to woman, and it was carried by popular vote by 
6,347 majority. The Kansas House voted 94 to 17 and 
the Senate 32 to 5 in favor of submitting a similar 
amendment, which is now pending. In Arizona a full 
suffrage bill passed the House 17 to 6, and was lost by 2 
votes in the Senate. In Maine, a municipal suffrage bill 
passed the Senate 16 to 13, and was defeated in the 
House by g votes. .A full suffrage amendment passed the 
Minnesota Senate 31 to 19. It came up in the House so 
late that it could only be passed by suspending the rules. 
The House voted 54 to 44 to suspend the rules in its 
favor, but failed to do so for want of the necessary two- 
thirds. In North Dakota a full suffrage amendment 
passed the Senate 20 to g, ani the House 33 to 22, but 
was afterwards reconsidered’in the House and lost. In 
Illinois, a bill to repeal school suffrage failed, no one 
voting for it but the mover; and a bill to extend town- 
ship suffrage to women passed the Senate 27 to 11, and 
failed by a small majority in the House. In Michigan a 
municipal suffrage bill passed the House 57 to 25 and the 
Senate 18 to 11, and was signed by the Governor, but was 
set aside by the Supreme Court as unconstitutional. In 
California a school suffrage bill passed the Senate 31 to 6, 
and the House 42 to 27, but was vetoed by the Governor. 
In New Mexico, full suffrage passed the House by a large 
majority, but did not reach a vote in the Senate. -In Ne- 
braska full suffrage was defeated in the House by the 
close vote of 46 to 42; and municipal suffrage passed the 
House 45 to 36, and was indefinitely postponed in the 
Senate 17 to 15. In the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives municipal suffrage was defeated by 9 votes, the 
smallest majority against it in any previous year having 
been 49. 

In Arkansas, school suffrage passed the Senate, but was 
laid on the table in the House. In New York, a bill en- 
abllng women to vote for county school commissioner 
passed both branches. A school suffrage bill passed both 
branches of the Connecticut Legislature by a large ma- 
jority, was signed by the Governor, and is now law. In 
Nova Scotia full suffrage was lost by three votes, In New 
Zealand full woman suffrage was carried, signed by the 
Goveanor, and is now the law. In the British House of 
Commons, suffrage was extended to all women, both mar- 
ried and single, by.the Parish Councils Bill, against the 
opposition of the government, by a vote of 147 to 126. 
In Vermont, where, in the constitutional convention of 
1870 a proposition for woman suffrage received only a 
single vote, a municipal suffrage bill passed the last House 
149 to 83, and was lost in the Senate 18 to 10. In the 
South Carolina Senate, suffrage came up for the first time, 
and came so near passing that a change of four votes 
would have carried it. Kentucky and West Virginia have 
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granted women enlarged property rights. Pennsylvania 
has made women eligible as notaries public. The New 
York Legislature, by a unanimous vote, has made mothers 
equal guardians of their children with the father. The 
large vote of women at the Illinois school elections, and 
at the Kansas municipal elections, has attracted wide and 
favorable comment in the press. 

The convention of National Republican Clubs at 
Louisville adopted a woman suffrage plank, 350 to 120. 
The New York State Grange passed a woman suffrage res- 
olution, 152 to 2. The World’s Congress of Representa- 
tive Women at Chicago was a wonderful success. Last, 
but not least, the Wyoming House of Representatives, by 
a unanimous vote, after twenty-four years of experience, 
declared that equal suffrage works well, and advised all 
other States to adopt it. 

In the passing away of Lucy Stone, the beloved pio- 
neer of woman suffrage, who, ever since 1847 has been 
its mainstay and unfailing champion, the cause of equal 
rights in Massachusetts and throughout the Union has 
suffered an irreparable loss. But the universal tributes of 
the press to her memory, and the wide knowledge thus 
given to the world concerning her great work and her elo- 
quent life, have given a new impetus to the movement, 
and have enabled her perhaps to slay more opponents by 
her death than she could have done by her life. Let all 
those who held her dear show their regard for her mem- 
ory in the way that would have pleased and touched her 
most—by doing their best to help forward the good cause 
she loved so well. 


Tue Goop Humor or AMERICANS.—One of the re- 
marks frequently made by visitors to this country is that 
Americans are a good-humored people. Laura Ormiston 
Chant, in a recent address in Boston, said : 

‘‘I do not think it is possible to conceive anything 
more good-humored than an American crowd. Some 
times I think they are too good humored to submit to 
many things which it would be better to rebel against. 
It was the same at the World’s Fair. You saw people 
tired to death, carrying lunch boxes with three or four 
children, and never heard any unkind word. Surely, 
there is a great future for a nation which has such good 
humor that it strikes a very good-humored foreigner ; for 
no good work is done without good humor, and it is one 
of the most happy faculties for keeping the others in 
order.”’ 

One great reason for the moderation and reasonable- 
ness of temper amongst the American people, as com- 
pared with the crowds seen in foreign cities, is that they 
have a far greater degree of comfort in their life, and so 
have less cause to be discontented, fretful, or fault-finding. 


ALCOHOLISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL ArTS.—Jules Roch- 
art, Paris, lays down that, though drunkenness has been 
a vice of all time, alcoholism appertains only to our 
epoch. This modern disease was born with the production 
of industrial alcohols, practically only about half a cen- 
tury ago. The terrible progress of this scourge is proved 
by the fact that all the northern nations of Europe drink 
twice, thrice, or four times as much as the French, the 
annual consumption of alcohol ranging from 3.80 litres 
per head in France to 16.51 litres in Denmark. In Eng- 
Jand intemperance among women has spread with deplora- 
ble activity. The alcohols of industry are dangerous, 
not only because they produce drunkards, but because 
they are poisons,—the more hurtful as they are less thor- 
oughly r. ctified.—NMeu York Medical Times. 
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A SMOKER’S SAVINGS. 
CHAUNCEY M. Depew once remarked that he regarded 
his success in life as due, in a great measure, to his firm- 
ness in breaking off the habit of smoking. He enjoyed 
his cigars as much as did any ardent lover of the weed ; 
but, when he found that smoking interfered with his 
thinking apparatus, he promptly stopped it. 

Luther Prescott Hubbard is another New Yorker who 
attributes not only his financial success, but his long and 
contented life, to his total 2bstinence from the tobacco 
habit. When a mere lad, he chewed and smoked, but 
was induced to abandon both the quid and the cigar, by 
the reasoning of a dear friend. For many years Mr. 
Hubbard has been in business on Wall street. and just 
after he passed his eighty-fifth year he printed and circu- 
lated a little treatise on ‘‘ How a Smoker got a Home.’’ 

Mr. Hubbard says: ‘‘ My smoking was moderate com- 
pared with that of many, only six cigars a day at 6 A 
cents each, equal to $136.50 per annum, which at 7 per 
cent. interest for sixty-one years amounts to the small for- 
tune of $118,924.26. This has afforded means for the 
education of my children, with an appropriate allowance 
for benevolent objects.’’ 

This contented octogenarian began saving his cigar 
money by depositing it in the Seaman’s Bank for Savings. 
In a few years he had accumulated enough to buy a com- 
fortable home near the city, and overlooking Long Island 
Sound. During the long period of his patient economy 
he has been in the receipt of but a moderate income.— 


New York Times. 


THE THREE ‘‘GREAT Epirors.’’—The New York 
Sun says: All of the ‘‘ three great New York editors’’ 
of a past generation about whom elderly citizens often 
speak—Bennett of the Hera/d, Greeley of the 7ridune, 
and Raymond of the Zzmes—-left children who are yet 
alive. Mr. Bennett the elder left a son and a daughter; 
and the son, as all the world knows, is the proprietor of 
the journal which was founded by his father. Mr. Greeley 
left two daughters, one of whom died after she had be- 
come the wife of Nicholas Smith; the other daughter 
is the wife of the Rev. Mr. Clendening, and lives near 
this city. Mr. Raymond left one son and three daughters. 
The son, who was the private secretary of Secretary of 
the Navy Tracy during the Harrison Administration, is 
now the editor of a weekly paper published at German- 
town, Pa. (the 7el/egraph). All the three daughters are 
married. One of them Mrs. Mason of Providence, 
R. I., and the others are Mrs. Dr. Schroeder and Mrs. 
Larned, both of this city. The widow of Mr. Raymond 
still lives in the Ninth street house occupied by his family 
at the time of his death in 1869. 


is 


Gop calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What he hath given; 

They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven.— Whittier. 


WirtH Lowell we can say that ‘‘ new occasions bring 
new duties,’’ for every day brings its work for us to do. 
With ordinary people these duties are not great, dazzling 


deeds. One’s life can be noble and full of beauty with- 
out once stepping outside of the home circle and the or- 
dinary round of every-day events. A grand life is made 
up of little sacrifices, little acts of charity, little burdens 
borne for a weary brother, and little crosses patiently 


carried for love of the dear Heavenly Father.— Hartford 
Herald. 
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My God, I thank Thee who hast made 
The earth so bright, 

So full of splendor and of joy, 
3eauty and light ; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right! 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is touched with pain ; 
That shadows fall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain : 
So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain.—Adelaide A. Proctor. 





APPARENTLY A CONFIRMED OLD Marip.—‘‘ The reason 
I have lived so long and kept always so well and hearty,’’ 
said recently Miss Eliza Work, of Henrietta, N. Y., who 
will be 100 years old if she lives six weeks longer, ‘ is 
because J never drank tea or coffee, and, above all, never 
got marvied.’’ 

Miss Work keeps house for her nephew, George W. 
Lincoln, and keeps no help. She was born at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., on January 8, 1794, and came to Monroe 
county eighty years ago with her brother. At the age of 
91 she traveled alone to her native place, and declares 
that she was not a bit tired either going or returning. 

‘*T have done a big day’s work every day for more 
than ninety years,’’ she says, ‘‘ and I expect to do a great 
many more. I have never had occasion to use spectacles 
yet, and my teeth are the same teeth I have always had. 
My brother lived to be ro1, and would have lived much 
longer if he had never married. He drank coffee and 


tea, too. People who marry and drink coffee and tea 
ought not to expect to live very long.’’—Scientific Am. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THERE are to be some novelties at California's Midwinter Fair. One 
of considerable interest will be a veritable lake of quicksilver. Cannon 
balls, sledge hammers, rocks, and other heavy articles will be placed 
beside the lake, and visitors will be privileged to sail these strange 
craft in the silver sea. Another exhibit is to be a house built of pine 
boards 150 feet long. The house will be of that length, and nota 
cross crack will be seen on its sides. The Ferris Wheel and Eiffel 
Tower are to be outdone by a figure of Justice 150 feet high, holding in 
her hands scales with a cross beam 300 feet long. In each scale fifty 
people may be seated and raised, by dipping the scales, to a height of 
288 feet. 

—The question whether a female claiming to be a “lady” was 
libelled by being called a “* woman” was decided by a British judge 
and jury in the negative. 


—Archdeacon Farrar gives in the London Humanitarian some 
appalling facts in regard to the effects and prevalence of drunkenness 
in England: “The number of drunk and disorderly persons for 
twenty-five years is no fewer than 4,268,022, though not one in twenty 
of the drunkards are arrested Pauperism has extended enormously, 
but the chairman of the Coventry board of guardians has never seen 
an abstainer come to the work-house for relief; the same is true of 
fifteen other work houses.”’ 


— Hollister, Cal., has an ordinance forbidding children being on the 
streets after eight o'clock in the evening without a proper guardian. In 
response to a petition of the W. C. T. U. the town trustees have made 
provision for its enforcement. 


—Teacher in kindergarten : “* You've omitted something, Mabel, in 
making your letter ‘i's.’ What is it?’’ Mabel: “I guess—I guess I 
forgot to put eyebrows over ‘em.”’ 

— What American housewives call smear case and cottage cheese is 
called by the former name with the German pronunciation on the east 
side, and it forms there an important feature of the free lunch. It is 
sweeter and finer than the article usually made in American country 
homes, and it has what would be for some folks the questionable addi 
tion of chopped onions, just enough to accentuate the freshness of the 
creamy cheese.—NV. Y. Sun. 

—The Western Indian’s belief in a Great Spirit is written over the 
map of the Northwest in the name A/anitou, or adaptations of it. 
Manitoba is one record, and Lakes Michigan and Huron have many 
names that commemorate the piety or superstition of the Indians. A 
considerable space in the northern part of Lake Michigan is called 
Manitou, and here are North and South Manitou Islands. A consid- 
erable island in Lake Huron is the Grand Manitou. Colorado also has 
its Manitou, and it occurs, doubtless, elsewhere in the West. 
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—A janitor of a school building seeing the words, “find the 
greatest common divisor,’ on the blackboard again and again, ex- 
claimed in good faith, “ Well, is that thing lost again ? ” 


—‘ That is a pretty big buckwheat cake for a boy of your size,” 
said papa at breakfast, to Jimmie-boy. ‘It looks big,” said Jimmie- 
boy, “‘ but really it isn’t. It’s got lots of porouses in it.”—Harper’s 
Young People. 

—The Smithsonian Institution, which has long been studying the 
Far West, employs a few educated and civilized Indians to procure 
birds in the Rocky Mountain region in order that the museum of the 
institution may be gradually stocked with a complete collection of 
ornithological specimens from the region beyond the Mississippi. Even 
Audubon’s enthusiastic explorations left much yet to be done, for 
Audubon was almost as much poet as naturalist, and with all his energy 
his work was not thorough.—WV. Y. Sun. 


—France will soon adopt a unique innovation in the postal card 
system. The cards will be issued in the form of check books, with 
stubs. The sender of the message can make memoranda of its con- 
tents on the stub, and can have this stamped at the post-office before 
the card is detached, so that a verified record of the correspondence 
can be kept. 


—Granville, Ohio, claims the distinction of furnishing, in propor- 
tion to population, more attendance at the recent Chicago Exposition 
than any city or town in the country. Granville is about 300 miles dis- 
tant from Chicago, and of 1,366 residents 425 are said to have visited 
the Fair. 

—In Wilmington, Del., there are five saloons in the neighborhood 
of a large manufacturing plant which do an exceedingly prosperous 
trade when the works are operated on full time, but which go out of 
business whenever the mills shut down. This fact carries its own im- 
pressive lesson to the wage-earner.—Acnnett Advance. 


—An electric freight railroad started business a few days ago in 
Knox county, Maine. The Rockland, Thomaston, and Camden Elec- 
tric Railroad, originally built for passenger traffic, and so operated for 
some little time, has added a freight and express business, and will run a 
way-bill freight over its road hereafter. 


—A woman mail carrier, Rose Shelley, carries the mail regularly 
between Dexter and Goshen, an eighteen mile stretch of lonesome road 
in Lane county, Oregon. Early or late, snow or shine, she makes the 
trip, and no stress of weather or fear of “road agents”’ has yet inter- 
fered with her performance of her duty. 


—The chief body of Southern Presbyterians, which is more Calvin- 
istic and less disturbed by schism or threat of schism than the corre- 
sponding Northern body, nevertheless grows very slowly. It is 
strongest in Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, and weakest 
in Louisiana and Florida. The most hopeful sign is that the contribu- 
tion to church expenses increases more rapidly than the membership. — 
N. Y. Sun. 


--Gideon Swayne, the brother of the maiden sisters at London 
Grove, Chester county, Pa., whose deaths were recorded in last week’s 
paper, is reported as recovering from his serious illness. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
CONGRESS adjourned on the 21st instant until Fourth day of next week, 
the 3d proximo. Little progress was made with any important legisla- 
tion, but the proposed reduction of the Tariff. in the ** Wilson bill”’ 
having been reported in the House of Representatives, will be consid- 
ered as soon as Congress reconvenes. There is much expression of op- 


position to it, but it is presumed that it will pass the House. The ac- 
tion of the Senate is more uncertain. 


THE general financial and industrial distress of the country con- 
tinues to be shown in many ways. In all the larger towns and cities 
relief movements are in progress. In this city, the Citizens’ Permanent 
Relief Committee, making an appeal for help, estimates that “ ngarly 
50,000 working people, usually industrious and thrifty, are idle, this 
statement taking no account of the always present cases of chronic 
poor.’ On the 23d instant, the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé rail- 
road system passed into the hands of receivers, it being unable to pay 
the interest on its mortgage debt. This system, having 9,345 miles o 
road, is the largest in this country, or in the world. It was “ re-organt 
ized ’’ some four years ago, but now has again become involved. 

Ex-PRESIDENT BENJAMIN HARRISON visited Philadelphia last 
week, and was given a public “ reception’ at the Union League Club 
House on Broad street. He delivered an address, on the evening of 
the 2oth, to the graduates of the Pierce School of Business, and on the 
22d, after attending the annual dinner of the New England Society, 
left for his home at Indianapolis. 


THE civil war in Brazil goes on, without much advantage, appar 
ently, either to the Government of Pres. Peixoto, or to the insurgents 
under Admiral Mello. The latter, at present accounts, has gone in his 
warship, the Aguidadan, to the convict island of Fernando Novonho, 
to procure men for his ships, and may be attacked there by the Govern- 
ment vessel ichtheroy, recently fitted out at New Yark. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHA’ TE 
MAKES AN INVIGORATING DRINK | 
with water and sugar only. Delicious. 


NOTICES. 


*.* The Philanthropic Association of New 


York Monthly Meeting will meet at the meeting- 
house, corner East 16th street and Rutherford 
Place, Fourth-day, First month 3, 1894, at 8 
o'clock p. m. 
Subject, “* The Abolishment of Capital Pun- 
ishment.’”’ .Address by Newton M. Curtis, M. C. 
All interested are invited to attend. 





*,* On Seventh-day evening (Twelfth month 
30), Edmund Stirling will give a stereopticon 
exhibition of views by Philadelphia artists in the 
Cherry Street meeting-room, before Race Street 
First- day School and Friends. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings ‘ 
Standard Goods. Philadelphia. 








Good Designs 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 
cheap. too. election by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 1 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a rull. 


A. iL DIAMENT & & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


- A=CORN SALVE 


Race Removes the Toe Coro Every Time 
i ity NO PAIN NO POISON. 
' £old by druggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 


Giant Chemical Co., 


A trial size box sent for a 305 Cherry St. 
2cent stamp. 







yo). DR. WM. C. STOKES, 


ee DENTIST, 
1629 CHESTNUT ST., 
_ PhivavetPnia 


Friends’ petronage solicited. 


You will weit 


to make somebody 
a present during the Holidays ! 


Why not send Fifty Cents and receive a beau- 
tiful Japanese Basket filled with 


INGRAM’S BLENDED TEA 
sent free to railroad station where the 5-cent 
package stamp can be used. 


William S. Ingram, 


TEA DEALER, 
$1 N. Second Bt. Philadelphia, Pa. 


24 Years’ Record. 


$20,250,000 REPAID. 


Offer Safe 6% Mortgage Investments. | 


| 
| 


| name of sender or 


<8 WILLIAM HEACOCK, #4 
‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


Telephone 4036. 








Aid of the South Carolina Schools. 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recom mended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS 


In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in weed, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on “The Colored People,” William Cc. 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 


Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. | 


** BARRELS.” 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co., 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt Pleasant | 
Schoo! may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing, 
30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. 

Nore.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They sh: uld be plainly marked as 
for the school for which they are intended They | 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, 
South Carolina. (If thos: sending refer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed insi‘¢ to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
place from which they are 
sent, 


The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 


| such, of Jittle value to the givers, can be put to 


good use at the schools, and are urgently solicited 
But do not send things entirely worn out and 
which are therefore of 10 use or value anywhere. 


GLUB RATES FOR 1894 


| 


when received in | 


If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


ae. 


you 


Gro. A. MACBETH Co 


TRENGTH And beauty 
of leather is Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 


money back if you want it 

Patent lambskin-withk-wool 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rocnester, N.Y, 


MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


OVERCOAT 


may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
ha in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
|Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St. 


ane PENNA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
S F. Ba LpERsTon. 





M. BALDERSTOR. 








OTHER PERIODICALS AT DISCOUNT 


We announce our (Club Rates for 1894. 


Read the figures given, and also read the notes’ below. 


We will send the ID NTELIIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 
WEEKLIES. 

PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
PHIL4ADELPAIA Press, ($1)........ $8.25 
THE INDEPENDENT, ($3)...... 5.10 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4)......... 5.7 
HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE, ($2)... . . 4.00 
eo ee 3.30 
I ss a eo 4% 5.30 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50)...... 4.25 


THe OUTLOOK, (new series of Christian 


RAS Ce ae a ee ae 5.00 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, ($3). . . 5.00 
HARPER'S Bazar, ($4) ..... 70 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, ($2.50) . 4.75 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE, ($8). ....... 9.60 
GARDEN AND ForREsT, ($4). ....... 5.60 


MONTHLIES. 
‘ PERIODICAL, PRICE FOR BOTH. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($8). ...... $5.10 


THE CENTURY MaGazZINeE, (M)...... 610 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, ($4)........ 5.60 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, (#4)........ 5 75 
THE COSMOPOLITAN, ($1.50). ....... 4.00 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, ($5)... . 7.10 
THE Forum, (#3) ee ee ae 5.10 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5). .... 6.60 
ey See an gk st 5 6 ot wee 5.10 
REVIEW OF REVieEws, ($250)....... 4,75 
MOTHER'S NURSERY GUIDE: BABYHOOD ($2) 4.10 
Sca1TERED SEEDS, ($0.50). ........ 2.85 
LIPPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE, ($3)... .... . 4.50 
THE FarRM JOURNAL, (0.50)....... 2.70 
GooD HOUSEKEEPING, ($2). ....... 4.0 


Ovuk LITTLE ON&S AND THE NURSERY, ($1.50) 3.80 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($1.50)... . 3.60 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50) . - 350 


*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 
name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
*y us), by eotnes $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.’ 
*,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason 


do not wish to remit fur it, at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay for our 
paper separately. 


Will Collect or Foreciose Defaulted Mortgages, 


J. B, WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO 


Lawrence, Kansas. 
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OFFICERS 
| EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, JOHN B. GARRETT, SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
| HN. BURROUGHS, WILLIAM H. JENK8, FRANCIS I. GOWEN. 
| JOHN A. BROWN ‘Ir., GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, GEORGE H. McFADDEM, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, W'LLIAM H. GAW, HENRY TATNALL, 
+ heats ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 





Absolutely Pure. BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 


Highest of all in leavening strength.— THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, me s Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in cight years, but redeemable at 


the Company's option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
106 Wall St., New York. able semi-annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 




















- — DIRECTORS. . . 
THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | Philip C, Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, Thomas Williams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
. : aie : Yavid Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
esa medium for advertisements will, we think, Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, . Henry Ta‘nall, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- | ‘oseph E, Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 











ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- atone een 


tek doch eal oh caged PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DesrRABLE Forms of Lirz and ENDOWMENT INsvURANCE 
: , at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
tisement. g@"When our readers answer a0 | & 1250s of over Two anda HALF MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon | AND INCONTESTABLE. 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.-™q_ «| PF& EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN. 





ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 





its contents gives special weight to each adver 







1 Gareeic | The Provident Lite and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
faired J. Ferris, im 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, Zompany of FULLY PAID.- 
IMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 






PRINTER TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
? All ont Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
Periodicals Presiden’ SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WIsTAB. BROWN ; i Vice-President and Actuary 
4 G; Ma r of Insurance rtment ROOK ; Trus' cer, 
Pamphiets. 29 N. Seventh Street. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Assistant Trust Officer, J BARTON TOWNSEND ; , 
Plain Work. Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. 


RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association 


S. WL. Cor. ‘Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 






































Price. Mailed | Price. Mailed. Price. Mailed. 
Rarclay’s Apology, ....... 50 60 | Journal of Sarah Hunt,. .. . . 1.25 1.37 Scriptural Watchword J. John- 
Bercl-y’s Catechism, . 25 -29 | The Quakers. By St rr-Turner, 1.75 1.90 Gls we « wns o Sid as 50 55 
Lite of William Penn. ByS M | kise and Progress of Friends. Treasury of Facts. J. Johnson. 
7 ees 100 1.13 By William Penn,...... . 25 -28 Six volumes, ‘ ES -65 
US gag 25 35 William Penn's Letter to his Friends’ Miscellany. J and I. 
Life of 'Geor ge Fox. By 8. M. | Wife and Children. Paper,. . .05 .06 Comly. Eleven volumes .. 11.00 12.00 
Janney. ‘ loth, 1.00 1.12 | Lite of James and Lucretia Mott, 1.50 1.65 George Fox’s Works Eight vols. 12 00 
Conversations on Religious Sub- | Autobiography of Benjamin —, Isaac Penington’s Works,. . . . 5.00 
jects By S M. Janney, 5 A | Jen 2 ¢ . + . @ gee bre 1.55 Letters of Elias Hicks, .. . -75 84 
Peace Principles Kxem) ified. | Dr Parrish’s Letter...... -06 Essays on the Views of Friends. 
By S M J-nney, 75 81 A Reasonable Faith. By three © By John J Corneil. Paper,. . .10 -12 
——- of Christian Doctrines, i eK «ss 2 « 6 oS hs ~ 40 44 Fl -xible cover, . 15 17 
.08 09 | Holy Life. a 20 23 Dissertation on Christian Minis- 
Vital Religion. By 8. M Janney. | Old Fashioned Q rism. By try J.Jackson. Paper, ... .30 35 
Pape : 08 .0 } \ ” as d 44 es whe ne ® ey 50 56 
History ‘of Friends. By 8 M | a Garnered Treasures from ~ 
Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, . . 4.00 4.50 PGs +5 eS 5 od 6 hs 8 90 
4 volumes, sheep, . . 4.50 5.00 | Christian Bantisi ; 4 pnver-ations on the Queries. - 
History of the Separation. By Dymond on War, See By H.E Stockiey,....... 40 A 
8. M. Janney. 1 volume, cloth, 60 70 Essays, Testimonies of Truth. a) Prue PROMOS, . 2 oa wie cee 25 2B 
Memoir of 8.M Janney, .. . .125 135 By 6. Ge, «oo 0s ace 15 en, 6 aie Bh © ie 3 28 
Journal of John Woolmsn, . . 80 387 Scraps of Thonght and Feeling. ek of Hugh Judge, . .100 1.6 
ts Whittier, 1.20 1.35 WY 2. «6 5 0 ees Lite of Isaac T Hopper, .... . 80 97 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- Recollections of Charles Kirk, . Journai of John O's i ly Oh Sle 2.00 2.20 
SS ~~ 75 87 Devotional Poems, N: : . 





